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PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-SEVENTH MEETING: 


HE sixty-seventh meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was held in the Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1916. 
The opening sessions were held on Tues- 
day afternoon and evening by the High 
School Department. Prof. Charles E. 
Beard, of the Columbia University, made 
the address of the evening on Efficient De- 
mocracy. The attendance was large at all 
the sessions of the week. The enrollment 
from the state will, it is thought, reach a 
total of twelve thousand. The program ar- 
ranged by President Rapp and his associ- 
ates was of high grade, rich in the general 
sessions and in the various departments. 
The speakers were all on time, the attention 
and interest admirably sustained, and des- 
patch characterized the good work of the 
sessions from start to finish. The gavel of 
the President punctuated the proceedings to 
excellent purpose. He needed to talk little, 
but that was to the point. The music was 
enjoyed by everybody. The local arrange- 
ments by Superintendent Downes were per- 
fect. Harrisburg is a convention city, and 
it is not unlikely that the most important 
body, in the results of its work, meeting 
there in any year is that in the interest of 
education, which comes together biennially 
at our capital city, and which adjourned 
December 29th, after the usual three days’ 
session. 

The officers of the Association were E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, President; J. P. McCas- 
key, Lancaster, Secretary; David S. Keck, 
Kutztown, Treasurer; Henry H. Baish, Al- 
toona, and Miss Louise D. Baggs, Vice- 
Presidents. The Executive Committee: E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, Henry H. Baish, Al- 
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toona, Miss Mattie M. Collins, Lock Haven, 
C. B. Connelly, Pittsburgh, S. E. Weber, 
Scranton, George M. Philips, West Chester, 
and Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; and 
the Department Presidents: G. B. Milnor, 
Muncy, County Superintendence; Joseph 
M. Howerth, Shamokin, City Superintend- 
ence; G. L. Omwake, Collegeville, College 
and Normal School; Charles M. Magee, 
Easton, School Directors; H. J. Stockton, 
Johnstown, High School; W. H. Burd, Al- 
toona, Graded School; E. R. Gehr, Water- 
ford, Rural School; Miss Eva Stoner, Steel- 
ton, Manual Arts; A. L. Fillmore, Pitts- 
burgh, Music; Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona, 
Child Study Round Ttable; Wallace J. 
Snyder, Edinboro, Nature Study Round 
Table; H. G. Parkinson, Hickory, Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Promotion of Ag- 
ricultural Education and Rural Life; C. B. 
Connelly, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State 
Branch of the American School Peace 
League. (Affiliated Department.) 

The general sessions opened on Wednes- 
day, at 1:30 o’clock with devotional serv- 
ices, conducted by the Rev. Dr. George Ed- 
ward Reed. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Dr. F. E. Downes, superintendent 
of the Harrisburg school district, and Hon. 
Henry Houck, secretary of the State In- 
ternal Affairs. Governor Brumbaugh was 
also scheduled to make an address of wel- 
come at this meeting, but on account of the 
death of his father and his absence from 
the city at the funeral, he was unable to take 
part in any of the exercises. These addres- 
ses were responded to in behalf of the As- 
sociation by Supt. John P. Garber, of Phila- 
delphia, who spoke at length upon Educa- 
tion for Business. 

Financing the Public Schools was the 
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subject then discussed. The first address 
was made by Hon. Robert K. Young, State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania. Mr. Young 
spoke upon the Relation of the State’s Fi- 
nances to the Public School Appropriation. 
He was followed by Mr. George W. Ger- 
wig, secretary of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, who told of Public School 
Dividends. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, spoke 
on More Revenue for the Public Schools, 
favoring an increase of the biennial school 
appropriation to eighteen million dollars, 
after which a general discussion of the sub- 
ject was opened by Harlan Updegraff, of 
the School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania. These addresses are given 
in full elsewhere and present what is per- 
haps the most able and timely discussion of 
this important subject that has ever been 
had before this association. 

The County School Problem was the sub- 
ject assigned for Wednesday evening, and 
the addresses are given in full: President 
E. M. Rapp, of Reading, led the discussion 
of the problem “ From the Viewpoint of a 
County Superintendent,” an office which he 
holds with distinction in Berks county. 
Superintendent A. S. Cook, of Baltimore 
county, Maryland, discussed the phase, The 
County as a Unit of Organization and Ad- 
ministration, while the Rev. Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, took the problems from the View- 
point of the Sociologist. Mr. Quick’s cen- 
tral thought regarding the country schools 
was that those supporting them—the farm- 
ers—would be more than willing to pay 
unusually high if the schools served the 
community needs, which are those of mak- 
ing better farmers of the boys and girls, 
who under the systems employed in so many 
districts, are educated through the medium 
of city life illustrations. “Tracing the 
course of wheat sold from this country at 
the present time,” he said “ would be pro- 
ductive of one of the greatest lessons in 
history, geography and political economy 
that one could desire.” As to methods, Mr. 
Quick illustrated those he would employ and 
which he thinks as most effective. Mr. 
Rapp struck a responsive chord when he 
declared for a twelve months’ salary for 
every rural teacher to be paid each of the 
twelve months. One-third of the countrv’s 
population is feeding the other two-thirds, 
he said, emphasizing the value of the serv- 
ice the rural superintendent could render to 
the community in providing studies which 
would be of benefit to the class of people 
supporting them. Centralization of the 
rural schools into one building of four, six 
or ten rooms is the proper method, accord- 
ing to his belief. 

One “dead” teacher in a city school 
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means only a weak spot in the organization 
and is not vital to the success of that school, 
but one “dead” teacher in a country school 
means the death of that school, so far as 
progress is concerned. This, in effect, was 
one of the many points developed by Prof. 
Cook in his talk. The main purpose of su- 
pervision, is to get efficient teaching. Cit- 
ing the efficient organization of the Ger- 
man farmers as an illustration of what may 
be accomplished in this country when the 
people awaken to the real possibilities and 
needs of the rural communities. Dr. Wil- 
son declared that one of the greatest needs 
of this country is a change in the minds of 
the people. 

The important subject of Physical Edu- 
cation was the topic for Thursday after- 
noon. The speakers were among the best 
in the country in such discussion, In 1913 
the present organization for the direction 
and control of athletic work was launched 
with the approval and support of the State 
Educational Association. In three years it 
has made wonderful strides and can no 
longer be said to be an experiment. “A 
college that loses consistently and continu- 
ously in the football season loses students 
in the next enrollment.” This statement 
was made by Supt. Edward Sargent, of 
Cambridge Massachusetts. Mr. Sargent is 
in favor of all kinds of athletic sports, but 
urges that the games be clean and played 
in a sportsmanlike manner. He is bitterly 
against any team that wins games by dirty 
playing and unsportsmanlike conduct, trust- 
ing to the home newspapers to back the 
team whether right or wrong. 

Two speakers of national reputation, Ex- 
President William Howard Taft and 
Charles Zueblin, addressed the Association 
on Thursdayevening. The former presented 
the work of the World Peace League, of 
which he is president, and the latter spoke 
eloquently of America as Pace Maker and 
Peace Maker. 

The dream of teachers’ pensions is at 
last taking definite shape as a business 
proposition. If pensions are to be paid— 
and they should and can be paid—the teach- 
ers themselves and the public—community, 
city or state—must provide adequate funds. 
The common sense view of this matter 
taken by the different speakers at this meet- 
ing and the action of the Association are 
full of hope for the future in this direc- 
tion. Teachers will presently have a pen- 
sion system sound in principle—one that 
will “ work.” 

A dozen department meetings and round 
tables were held in connection with the gen- 
eral sessions. These opened, as we have 
said, with the High School department on 
Tuesday evening, and were held in the dif- 
ferent rooms in the Technical High School 
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on Wednesday and Thursday mornings. 
Every phase of school work seemed to be 
brought out in the programs of these meet- 
ings. The volume of proceedings will con- 
tain the full report of general sessions and 
departments, much of which matter will 
also be given in The School Journal. 

The Harrisburg Telegraph in referring 
to the meeting of the Association says: 
“Newspapers very properly are devoting 
considerable attention to the convention of 
the State Educational Association, now in 
session in Harrisburg. There is obviously 
no branch of the State government more 
fundamentally important than that to which 
is entrusted the conduct and administration 
of the public school system. The observa- 
tion may be trite, but there are deeper 
truths in it than many of us pause to con- 
sider. Nearly all our great reforms in re- 
cent years have their roots in the public 
school system or the results thereof. For 
example, the greatest victory the temper- 
ance advocates even won was when they 
succeeded in having the effects of alcohol 
on the human system included in the public 
school study of physiology. 

“Tt used to be that men based their po- 
litical opinions largely upon prejudice. 
They believed what the political orators or 
the newspaprs told them. Now they reason 
for themselves and the orator or the news- 
paper that strays far from the truth is soon 
repudiated. The answer lies in the public 
school system. The trained mind discrimi- 
nates more easily between good and bad, 
between the desirable and the undesirable. 
It learns what it wants for itself and for 
society as a whole, and it goes about getting 
these things intelligently and effectively. 
Workmen’s compensations, continuation 
schools, child labor laws and a host of 
others of that class are easily traced to the 
enlarged vision of the people, gained 
through the medium of the public schools. 
Improve the schools and all society is the 
benefactor; and the reverse is likewise true. 

“So it is very important that the eminent 
educators meeting here this week be given 
a hearing through the newspapers, that their 
plans for improving the school system may 
be given the added force of public opinion. 
It is a great gathering and strongly empha~- 
sizes the devotion of the teacher to his 
calling.” 


_— 
— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








= general sessions were opened Wed- 

nesday, December 27th at 1:30 p. m., 
with reading of the Scriptures and prayer 
by Rev. Dr. George Edward Reed, of Har- 
risburg, President E. M. Rapp in the chair. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


The first address of welcome was by Dr. 
F. E. Downes, Superintendent of Schools 
of Harrisburg, as follows: 

Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: This 
is the sixty-seventh meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 
We are advised by the Secretary that this 
does not mean that there have been sixty- 
seven annual meetings, for the reason that 
for a time in the early history of the asso- 
ciation the meetings were held twice a year 
instead of once a year as at present. Two 
meetings were also held in 1910, owing to 
the change made during that year as to the 
time of meeting, and no meeting was held 
in 1862, 1879, 1893, or 1904. 

The association was organized in Har- 
risburg, on December 28, 1852, which, when 
to-morrow comes, will be just sixty-four 
years ago. Our beloved secretary informs 
us that he has attended fifty-four of the 
sixty-seven meetings which have been held, 
including the present meeting, and that it 
has been his privilege to publish the pro- 
ceedings of forty-six of them to date. 
Truly a remarkable record! All honor to 
this faithful and esteemed teacher and 
friend, Doctor McCaskey. We hope that 
Providence may yet spare him to round out 
a full century to enjoy the rich memories 
and experiences of his declining years. 

Besides being honored with the initial 
meeting in 1852, Harrisburg was privileged 
to be the host of the association in 1856, in 
1885, and in alternate years beginning with 
the December meeting of 1910. We shall 
be glad to welcome you here as often as 
you care to come. It was my honor for- 
mally to extend greetings to you, in I9gI0. 
Since then at my suggestion, others per- 
formed this pleasant duty when the meet- 
ing was held here. My suggestion was not 
accepted this year, however, and so I am 
again forced upon you with my speech of 
six years ago. 

The city of Harrisburg welcomes you. 
It has the proud distinction of being the 
convention city of the State, entertaining 
an average of almost a convention a day 
throughout the year. It is a city noted for 
its progressive attitude along all lines of 
civic and municipal improvement. Since 
1902, when it awoke from its lethargy and 
condition of self-contentment and passed its 
first improvement loan, there has never been 
a time when there have not been under 
way extensive operations having to do with 
the health and happiness and the social and 
civic betterment of our people. During 
this time have come paved streets, parks 
and playgrounds, filtration plant, river dam 
and river steps, beautiful bridges, extensive 
sewers, flood prevention, and many other 
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items of importance—all endorsed by the 
electorate through the passage of municipal 
loans for these specific purposes. And now 
a new million-dollar hotel is under way, a 
project of Harrisburg citizens and Harris- 
burg private capital. Harrisburg is a good, 
clean, healthful city in which to live, and 
so, when you can afford to retire, we hope 
you will settle down at ease here in the 
capital city. 

The School Authorities also bid you wel- 
come. On behalf of the Board of School 
Directors, I extend to you the keys of this 
school building in which to hold your meet- 
ings and the keys to any other schools you 
may desire to visit. An effort has been 
made to have our schools keep pace with 
the general municipal improvement of the 
city. During the past fifteen years twelve 
new school buildings have been erected, and 
plans for comprehensive new high school 
construction are now under way. At the 
general election last month the expenditure 
of $1,250,000 for high schools was author- 
ized. The past decade has witnessed the 
erection of the building in which you are 
now housed and the growth and develop- 
ament of secondary industrial education in 
tthe city. The same period has also brought 
numerous other special activities to enrich 
the school system, including parent-teach- 
ers’ organizations, university extension 
work, increased supervision, school physi- 
cians, nurses, dentists, dental clinic, schools 
for the backward, open air schools, a teach- 
ers’ retirement plan, and many other im- 
portant adjuncts of modern education, Our 
total school enrollment approximates 12,- 
000; the high school enrollment, 1600. At 
present 336 teachers are employed by the 
district at a daily cost in wages of about 
$1500. 

Finally, I am glad to extend greetings 
on behalf of every one of these 336 
teachers. Our teachers not only feel 
honored in having you return again for 
your biennial meeting, but also, I am sure, 
possess a feeling of gratitude for the im- 
portant work that the association has done 
and is still doing to improve the conditions 
of teaching and the standards of the teach- 
ing profession in the Commonwealth. That 
the Harrisburg teachers have been loyal to 
the association and have sympathized with 
its general purposes has been demonstrated 
by their willing enrollment from year to 
year, by their attendance, and by the 
moral support which they have always been 
pleased to render. 

Mr. President, again on behalf of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, the school authorities 
and the teachers of the city I bid you and 
your associates welcome, and extend to you 
the standing invitation to return whenever 
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you feel like coming back home—to the city 
in which the Association was born. 


WELCOME OF HON. HENRY HOUCK. 


The second address of welcome was de- 
livered by Hon. Henry Houck, Secretary 
of Internal Affairs: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is greatly to be 
regretted that our Governor cannot be pres- 
ent to deliver the address of welcome as an- 
nounced on the program. His long and suc- 
cessful experience as an educator, as a su- 
perintendent and lecturer, is in my opinion 
not surpassed by any one in this country. 
As a public speaker he is always heard with 
delight. I am sure I speak for you all 
when I say we sympathize with him most 
deeply in the trying ordeal through which 
he is called upon to pass. His good old 
father, whom I knew very well, has passed 
away and this very day is being laid to rest 
in a quiet country churchyard in Hunting- 
don county. 

A great program has been prepared for 
this meeting. Our active, enthusiastic 
President, Professor Rapp, has done every- 
thing that is possible to be done to make 
this a notable convention. Some of the 
most prominent teachers in the State, and 
others of national reputation, will be heard 
on great educational problems. 

The State Association, since its organiza- 
tion, has done wonders for popular educa- 
tion. In fact, nearly every Act of legisla- 
tion intended to benefit the public schools 
had its origin in the State Association, and 
through its influence was placed upon the 
statute books. In this good work the Asso- 
ciation was greatly aided by our State offi- 
cial organ, The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and in its numbers we find an almost 
complete record of educational events as 
they have occurred in the history of our 
State. 

You are assembled in the beautiful city 
of Harrisburg, properly known as the great 
Convention City. This city has made won- 
derful strides in the last ten years and, in 
my opinion and that of many others, it is 
one of the most beautiful and attractive 
cities in the State. We welcome you. 
Thrice welcome! We are glad to have you, 
and we feel sure you will enjoy your stay 
with us. Come again, and come every year. 


RESPONSE: EDUCATION AS A BUSINESS, 


Mr. John P. Garber, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Philadelphia, made response 
to the addresses of welcome, and spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Friends: It is certainly 
very pleasant to be welcomed so heartily to 
the seat of government of this great Key- 
stone State, especially since it has been done 
by the Superintendent of the Schools of . 
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this city. And it is doubly pleasant to be 
welcomed by this cosmopolitan citizen of 
the State, Mr. Houck. Down in Philadel- 
phia we feel that he belongs there; I was 
out in Pittsburgh recently and they claim 
him out there; I understand he is claimed 
here in Harrisburg, in Lancaster, and I 
understand wherever he goes they claim 
Henry Houck. 

They have a very pleasant custom in the 
Southland. If they like you there, they 
will take you into their homes, give you the 
best the home affords, and call you one of 
the “ folks.” We are glad to be welcomed 
to Harrisburg, because we believe it means 
during our sojourn here that we shall be 
numbered among the Harrisburg “ folks,” 
and we wish to assure these good people in 
return that we shall endeavor to act the part 
of ladies and gentlemen—not to eat with 
our knives, nor sleep with our boots on, 
and when we go away to take with us only 
their good-will, and the profitable things we 
hope to get from these meetings, and the 
things for which we exchange our good 
money. 

I was talking on my way here to Harris- 
burg with the business manager of one of 
the largest construction firms in the coun- 
try and he confirmed a conviction of mine 
to the effect that there are tremendous 
changes going on in business and industrial 
life, changes with which we as school 
teachers are not apt to be as familiar as we 
profitably could be, and some of the things 
he said to me made me willing to inflict 
upon you the paper which I prepared re- 
cently, and which the good people manag- 
ing this convention would not give me any 
other opportunity to present. The paper 
is along the lines of education as a business, 
because I believe as school teachers we have 
gotten entirely too far away from develop- 
ment along the lines of business and indus- 
try, and that they have some very profitable 
things to teach us—things that we could in- 
corporate with profit into our work, making 
the work all the stronger, all the more help- 
ful, all the more profitable for these young 
people with whom we deal. So, with your 
permission, I will read from this paper some 
of the important points, or the points I 
regard as important, along these lines. I 
shall read it for the double purpose of sav- 
ing your time, and for fear that I may say 
things that I would not otherwise say, or 
that I might omit something from the same: 

So much has been said about education 
as a profession that it may prove profitable 
for us to think of it in the terms of modern 
business development. As educators, we 
are apt to be regarded as visionaries with 
our heads in the clouds and our feet dang- 
ling far above any possible contact with the 
real issues of everyday life. Without grant- 





ing for a single moment the justice of such 
claims against us, the great developments 
in the methods of conducting business and 
industry and the present era of rising prices 
make it imperative that, even on its more 
spiritual side, we be moving toward carry- 
ing on education in a more business-like 
way. The world-wide competition that as 
a nation we shall have to meet along all 
lines after the close of the great European 
conflict will no doubt emphasize this need. 
And I believe we should as never before 
train the public and our own minds to regard 
education as an investment rather than as - 
merely the “bulwark of the nation” that 
we have heard of ever since our boyhood 
days. If von Humboldt’s statement is cor- 
rect—“ Whatever we wish to see in the life 
of a nation, must first be put into its 
schools,” then the path of demonstrating 
the value of what we are doing and should 
do is clear—we must prove that the dollars 
going into the schools are making a thous- 
and-fold return in the terms of community, 
state and national development. The 
rapidly increasing cost of education would 
of itself make such demonstrations advis- 
able. If it has not always been easy to 
justify our demands for financial support 
in the past, it certainly is not going to be 
easier to do so in the future, unless we ex- 
ercise due care in regard to our educational 
policy and procedure. 

And in considering lines of desirable ac- 
tivity to follow in demonstrating to our- 
selves and to others that we are handling 
this great educational investment efficiently, 
I believe we can do no better than follow 
in a general way the fundamental ideas 
developing in business and industry, at least 
in so far as they are evidently the funda- 
mental ideas also developing in society at 
large. This thought is emphasized by the 
fact that there are spiritual forces at work 
in the so-called material occupations which 
are likely to prove of tremendous social 
significance. 

1. Standardization——Probably the great- 
est advances in business and industry have 
been along the lines of standardization. 
This has become rather an unwelcome word 
to the ears of some of our own people be- 
cause of their fear that it will minimize the 
importance of the more spiritual, and there- 
fore more difficult to measure, qualities of 
efficient school work. But I wish to sub- 
mit that properly interpreted and properly 
used it contains elements of strength, of 
safety, and of suggestion that should prove 
invaluable. Probably the thing that inter- 
feres more than anything else with rapid 
progress in the public schools is the lack 
of thorough organization of our work. 
And this applies to all phases of it—admin- 
istration, equipment, methods, results. For 
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some peculiar reason Pennsylvania fosters 
in its fundamental school laws a dual, triple, 
even quadruple system of school adminis- 
tration and the whole public system of the 
country still lacks much in the way of 
standardization of equipment, methods and 
results, and therefore of the highest pos- 
sible economy in expenditures of money, 
time and effort. Good work, to be sure, is 
being done along all of these lines, but could 
not progress be greatly promoted if, as su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers—the 
chosen leaders in educational affairs—we 
were less afraid to take the public into our 
confidence, more courageous in pointing out 
and working for better things, and more 
sincerely devoted to the cause of educatinal 
advance? At least there seems to be no 
question that proper standardization can be 
made to promote instead of interfering with 
initiative, that it in a most forcible manner 
leads us to seek for and grasp essentials, 
and that it enables us to economize the tax- 
payer’s money and the child’s resources of 
time and effort. We all realize that a sadly 
large number of our pupils leave school 
before they are at all adequately equipped, 
and there is a growing feeling that the 
schools are requiring too much time to 
equip those who do remain. If the in- 
creased returns to society were proportion- 
ately great, this long period of preparation 
might be justified. But I submit that with 
proper organization and a thorough grasp 
of essentials we will find, just as business 
and industry are continually finding, much 
that is yielding an inadequate return. 

2. Reclamation.—There is a new word 
coming into the vocabulary of business and 
industry. It is the word reclamation. It 
means finding things of value that have 
been overlooked or neglected and making 
the most of them after they have been 
found. It is the result not so much of the 
stress of competition as of the habit of 
thoroughness that is slowly—entirely too 
slowly—appearing in business and indus- 
trial life. When people begin to look 
through things instead of at them, when 
they get the habit of endeavoring to know 
all that there is to be known about the 
things with which they are dealing, and 
when undertakings are not only begun but 
carried through to a finish, then the possi- 
bility of things being overlooked or neg- 
lected is reduced to a minimum and the 
possibilities of progress increased to the 
maximum. 

Americans are proverbially wasteful and 
extravagant. I suppose this is a natural 
result of the pioneer conditions which have 
not even yet entirely disappeared. Nature 
was prodigal in her gifts to America and, 
as a people, we are just beginning to re- 
alize that there is a limit to her bounty. 
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Wasted timber-supply and indifferent agri- 
cultural methods are not the only things for 
which we are culpable. It has taken a na- 
tion like Germany to demonstrate that our 
coal-tar waste and our garbage and our 
sewage are full of values that can be 
made to add to the national resources and 
wealth. Thus in business and industry 
things that formerly were regarded as an 
obstruction and a menace are being turned 
into a productive good. 

What is the lesson for the educator to 
whom society has entrusted one of its most 
important issues? A few years ago our 
backward and sub-normal pupils were a 
drag upon our work. Now we are not only 
beginning to educate them, but many of the 
most valuable things coming into our peda- 
gogy are reaching upward through our 
studies of these overlooked and neglected 
waifs. The waste products of society are 
coming into their own. But is this all? 
Have we seen through our problems of or- 
ganization, of school administration, and 
of school government as we should? Do 
we know methods so clearly and so well 
that subject-matter and pupil are brought 
into vital relations in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory way? Are we economically and effi- 
ciently preparing our pupils for life—life 
not only in its relation to self-support but 
also in its larger outlook of self-control 
and mental and spiritual satisfactions? Are 
we using all of our available resources in 
this great process of education? What 
have we overlooked or neglected that can 
and should be turned to account? What 
can you, what can I, reclaim for the wel- 
fare of the child? 

3. Profit Sharing—There has been a 
rapid development in business and industry 
within recent years of various forms of 
profit-sharing. Employers are learning 
that while liberal wages tend to secure good 
employees and good service nothing quite 
equals the stimulus of a direct interest in 
the business through sharing in its profits. 
The interest of even a good workman is 
compounded by direct profit-sharing and 
the returns from such arrangements are 
known to be “good business.” But there 
is a fundamental tendency in profit-sharing 
plans that probably few employers realize, 
and that is, the way in which they are lead- 
ing toward a socialized democracy. The 
artificial barriers between labor and capital 
that developed under a regime of big busi- 
ness and the absentee methods of corporate 
control are breaking down and, although 
the older forms of direct association of 
employer and employee may never return, 
the spirit of such association is coming back 
through all the various agencies whereby 
employers are seeking ‘to promote the wel- 
fare of their employees and to develop a 
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vital interest in the employment which is 
expected to be to their mutual benefit. 
Briefly stated the returns will always be 
more satisfying where the number of people 
vitally interested and vitally responsible is 
only limited by the total number of employ- 
ers and employees represented in the busi- 
ness or industry. 

In the days of the little red school house 
on the hill—the days when spelling bees, 
debating societies and “ boarding-round” 
of the schoolmaster were in vogue—the as- 
sociation between the community and the 
school was vital and direct. Although dis- 
cipline was often severe, it was in ac- 
cordance with the standards of the times 
and pupil and master lived on the level of a 
common democracy. With the develop- 
ment of large and complex school systems 
much of this intimate and common inter- 
est disappeared and it is only within very 
recent days that the work of restoring the 
spirit of a common interest between the 
school and the community has been taken 
up in a determined way. Two things have 
had a marked influence on this determina- 
tion: one has been the realization that the 
problems of education are too varied and 
too far-reaching for the school alone to 
solve; the other is the changed attitude 
which is emphasizing the thought that edu- 
cation is an investment and not merely a 
safeguarding influence. When society 
sends its boys and girls to the school for 
the distinct purpose of having implanted in 
their young lives the qualities which they 
fee] the world needs, then the school is no 
longer a mere granary of knowledge from 
which each may fill his sack and then de- 
part. This larger vision of the school 
pushes the school room walls out until they 
take in the whole community in assistance, 
in responsibility, and in the sharing of mu- 
tual benefits, 

But the analogy does not end here; the 
pupil must also be a profit-sharer. And 
that he may realize this his interest and 
sense of responsibility must be vitally 
aroused. One of the most promising de- 
velopments in the school-affairs of recent 
years is the spirit of comradeship, the sense 
of harmony and mutual respect that is be- 
ing fostered between teacher and pupils. 
Into this good-fellowship the home and the 
community are being drawn in an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic way. Out of this 
combination of interests of teacher, pupil, 
home, and community are emerging results 
that make the investment in education yield 
very gratifying returns. But, of course, 
much yet remains to be done. Education 
will cease to be education when its possible 
evolution is at an end—when nothing more 
concerning its possibilities and methods re- 
mains to be learned. 
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4. Service-—There is a new spirit devel- 
oping in business and industry. Selfish 
shrewdness is disappearing before the spirit 
of service. Those who miss the spiritual 
satisfaction that comes from a true desire 
to promote the public welfare through the 
commodities they manufacture or sell, also 
miss the truer good that can come with 
the gold they gain. Giving the public full 
value for its money, satisfying it by serv- 
ing its true interest, even efforts to develop 
its taste for better things are seen in the 
end to be the best kind of business policies. 
I have no doubt that so long as human na- 
ture is human nature there will be those 
who overreach others only to find in the end 
that they have overreached their own high- 
est good. I like the good old Anglo-Saxon 
works make and sell. They have a force 
and meaning in them not possessed by such 
words as merchant, business man, manufac- 
turer, or producer. Industry creates and 
reshapes values, and the man who carries 
it on is the man who makes or causes these 
new values to appear, To sell meant, in 
the old English, to exchange things for 
their equivalent and the man who sells is 
therefore only the intermediary in what 
should be a just exchange. There is there- 
fore a moral responsibility resting upon the 
man who sells, just as there is upon the 
man who makes for him to create real and 
not fictitious or unworthy values. 

What is the lesson for us as educators? 
Shall we fall below these high standards as 
we deal with the plastic lives of the chil- 
dren? We too create and reshape values 
—values which are as much greater than 
those made by industry as the possibilities 
of spiritual life are greater than those of 
the material life. We, too, exchange equiv- 
alents with our pupils; but it is the type of 
barter in which the pupil gets for his time 
and effort that which multiplies his powers 
and places him in the way of infinite possi- 
bilities of success and happiness. Society 
has placed what is in many respects its most 
important work in our hands. The public 
looks to us for educational leadership, for 
unselfish efforts, for true devotion to the 
welfare of the child. All of which empha- 
sizes the need for an exceptionally high 
type of service. 

Do we have our work as well organized 
as it should be to render this service? Are 
our standards so clear and so well-estab- 
lished that we easily convince the public of 
the nature and value of our products? Is 
there still waste of time, opportunity, and 
talent in the school room, in the home, and 
in the community awaiting our reclamation? 
Have we taken pupils and public into our 
confidence in a way that convinces them 
that we are not the only ones who derive 
profit from this great social investment 
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known as the public school? Are we as 
intelligent and energetic, as unselfish and 
sympathetic as we should be in our service? 


_ Are we so permeated with a sense of the 


possibilities of our great work that we fol- 
low it from choice and not from compul- 
sion? In brief, is education our real busi- 
ness, or is it only our means of earning a 
livelihood? “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The subject for the afternoon was “ Fi- 
nancing the Public Schools.” The first 
paper was by Hon. Robert K. Young, State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania, upon the 


RELATION OF STATE’S FINANCES TO THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


The subject assigned to me might be 
treated in many ways but I have an inkling 
that you may be possessed with two ideas 
to which I shall try to address myself. One 
being that you need more money, and the 
other is that you ought not to have any un- 
certainty as to the amount you are to have, 
whatever that may be. 

First, let us consider the subject histori- 
cally, confining ourselves to the last quarter 
century, and to our own state. In 1890 the 
population was 5,258,000, In 1915 the pop- 
ulation had increased to 8,266,000, or an 
increase in twenty-five years of about 62 
per cent. Beginning with the same date— 
1890—we find that the total school appro- 
priation for that year was $2,000,000.00 and 
that the school appropriation for 1915, ex- 
clusive of the appropriation for free tuition 
to students in State Normal Schools, appro- 
priations to Philadelphia Normal Schools, 
appropriations to pay tuition of non-resi- 
dent pupils, appropriations for township 
and borough High Schools, and appropria- 
tions for County Superintendent’s salaries, 
was $7,096,077.19, an increase of the appro- 
priation during twenty-five years of 285 per 
cent., as compared with an ‘increase of 62 
per cent. in population. From a superficial 
standpoint of view, this is not a bad show- 
ing. But I suspect that if we were to delve 
deeper the showing would not be so grati- 
fying. 

For some years past and more especially 
in recent years, I have been impressed from 
the casual reading of current literature of 
a sociological and scientific nature, with the 
idea that there is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among people of your profession, and 
among sociologists generally, with the pres- 
ent condition of development of our educa- 
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tional system, speaking generally. The 
prevailing notion seems to be that the de- 
velopment of educational methods is not 
commensurate with either the growth of 
population or with the growth of sociolog- 
ical ideas pertaining to this subject. And 
the question of money is never negligible 
when any phase of the subject is being con- 
sidered. With reference to the broad sci- 
entific aspects of the problem, I am neither 
competent, nor am I expected to speak, but 
I am expected to discuss the subject of 
money with relation to the general subject. 

While I do not pretend to have made any 
profound study of the relative methods of 
one system of taxation to another among 
the various states, my impression is that the 
fundamental idea of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of taxation is good. In fact, I will go 
further and say that I regard it as better 
than that of any state of which I have any 
particular knowledge. Now do not misun- 
derstand me in this respect—I am speaking 
only of the Pennsylvania system in its broad- 
est outline and with reference to the cen- 
tral idea underlying it. The superstructure 
which has been built upon this fundamental 
idea is, it seems to me, as fine an illustra- 
tion of the haphazard, hit or miss, selfish 
and unscientific aggregation of anomalies 
as it is possible to find on the statute book 
of any civilized community. But the cen- 
tral idea of the collection of all taxes to be 
derived from certain forms of property to 
be covered into a central treasury for dis- 
tribution by the supreme legislative body 
of that community is fundamentally cor- 
rect. Inequalities and inequities in the bur- 
dens borne by various forms of property, 
and the inequalities and inequities entering 
into the appropriation and disbursement of 
the moneys so derived, are administrative 
principally, and do not go to or in any sense 
impeach the soundness of the underlying 
idea. 

Since my earliest recollection I have 
heard vaunted and praised by taxation re- 
formers the New York State system as 
compared with our own. I may have heard 
more than my quota of this talk owing to 
the fact of my having lived within a few 
miles of the New York State line. One 
of the alleged principal advantages of their 
system over ours, which has been made 
much of, especially by the farming interests, 
is the fact that transportation companies in 
New York State are taxed for local pur- 
poses like other real property. That is to 
say, each subdivision—a township, for in- 
stance, or a town as it is called in New 
York State, taxes the value of all the prop- 
erty of a railroad passing through the town 
for town purposes, as other real property 
is taxed in the township. This is the as- 
sertion, and for the purposes of discussion 
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it is substantially true. By contrast, our 
system of levying a five-mill tax upon the 
value of the property of corporations for 
state purposes and exempting them entirely 
from local taxation is cited. Now without 
referring to the fact that this is only part 
of the story from our point of view, the 
mention of a four-mill tax on bonded in- 
debtedness and an eight-mill tax on gross 
receipts being overlooked, let us see what 
the inevitable effect of such a system is with 
reference to the other sub-divisions of the 
same cless which is supposed to be benefit- 
ted. To give an illustration, it is quite nat- 
ural that we should approach the New York 
State line and take an illustration from the 
community lying just south thereof, and 
having fixed the northern tier from which 
to draw an illustration, it is also quite nat- 
ural that we should select it from the most 
important community in that part of the 
state and go to Tioga County. Just south 
of the New York State line is located the 
Borough of Knoxville, which is served for 
transportation purposes by two railroads, 
and is for a rural community, an important 
shipping point. Its importance as a ship- 
ping point is derived from adjoining town- 
ships through which no railroad passes or 
through some of which no railroad passes. 
Under the New York system Knoxville 
would levy taxes upon the transportation 
lines within its border, including sidings, 
necessary buildings, etc., and would thus 
enjoy the benefit through taxation of the 
property made profitable and perhaps pos- 
sible by communities which would enjoy no 
portion whatever of the taxes collected from 
these railroads. 

Is not our system better, more compre- 
hensive and more equitable? It is true, 
under no system can the human equation, 
the fallibility of human judgment be elimi- 
nated, Even the Auditor General and State 
Treasurer are not infallible, but with expert 
advice and vast experience are they not 
more likely to adjust valuations with ap- 
proximate equity than would be the case if 
valuations were left to the judgment of as 
many assessors as there are townships in 
which the property of public utility corpo- 
rations is situated? In this connection I 
might again observe that the method of 
fixing corporation taxes in this state is for 
practical results an administrative act, al- 
though these results are obtained by semi- 
judicial methods. For purely physical 
reasons the present system of administra- 
tion must be altered sooner or later, but 
this fact does not derogate from the funda- 
mental idea of the system. A paper might 
be written on the inequalities of taxation 
existing in this State upon different forms 
of property. But that is another story, as 
Kipling says. 
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If I understand the true trend of the 
thought of the profession upon the subject 
of public school appropriations, it is that 
these appropriations should be lifted out of 
the realm of uncertainty as to the amount 
to be annually set aside for this purpose. 
That is to say, that the school system being 
in a sense a fixed responsibility of the State 
and one which would be universally agreed 
upon as primary to all other undertakings 
to which the State is committed ought to be 
the least uncertain with reference to the 
amount set aside for school purposes. With 
this view I fully agree. As to the amount 
of the appropriation there might be honest 
difference of opinion. I do not intend to 
elaborate my views on this subject, but I 
have sometimes thought that in rare in- 
stances the deleterious effects of paternal- 
ism in government were illustrated in our 
public school system. The instances re- 
ferred to are when as occasionally happens 
the school appropriation in rural townships 
amounts to more than the sum raised by 
local taxation for school purposes. When 
such a condition exists, I have observed 
that for some psychological reason the in- 
terest of the local authorities—the school 
boards—falls off and probably as a result 
of this lack of interest in the School Board, 
the interest of the individual teacher falls 
off, the schools become perfunctory in 
methods and negligible in results. I have 
recently had occasion to observe a striking 
illustration of this condition in a small but 
highly respectable community of stationary 
and thrifty people, where the State appro- 
priation amounted to $1070.00 for the year 
ending July 1, 1915, and where the aggre- 
gate amount collected from local taxation 
amounted to $1027.00. Another illustra- 
tion may be given of a small school district 
which raised less money by local taxation 
than was received from the State, which 
actually loaned money—three hundred dol- 
lars, if my memory serves me correctly—to 
the township for township uses. This was 
virtually a lending of funds received from 
the state by one quasi-municipality to an- 
other of a different character and for an 
entirely different use, I have no doubt that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
well aware of such conditions and has prob- 
ably evolved a plan for their correction and 
is hampered from putting it into operation 
by lack of administrative authority, or lack 
of corrective legislation. 

Now for purposes of this discussion let 
us assume that all will agree that the appro- 
priations to public schools should be lifted 
out of the hurly-burly and pulling and haul- 
ing incident to the closing days of a legis- 
lative session. How can such “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished” be brought 
about? Two plans may be suggested, either 
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of which are entirely practical and one of 
which might be brought about without re- 
course to a constitutional. amendment. The 
first is through the means of a “ locked bud- 
get” emitting from the executive wherein 
a sum might be named bi-annually for the 
two-year period, which might be decreased 
by the Legislature but which could not be 
increased. If this item were to head the 
budget public opinion could be relied upon 
to sustain and if need to coerce the Legis- 
lature to adopt such a recommendation of 
the Executive. A less ambitious plan, 
however, and one more easily accomplished 
and fraught with no more uncertainty 
wouid be a mere legislative action dedicat- 
ing—ear-marking in advance—certain pros- 
pective revenues and setting them aside for 
the use of the public schools. While such 
a mode of legislation has not been common 
in our State, it is not an unusual procedure 
either in this country or in foreign coun- 
tries, and we have precedent for it even in 
this State. Recent legislatures have sev- 
eral times taken such action. In 1913 the 
Legislature set aside for the exclusive use 
of the Highway Department moneys de- 
rived from “motor registration and license 
fees” of motor vehicles. The Legislature 
also, I might remark in passing, undertook 
by the same law not only to turn over these 
funds for use of the Highway Department 
but attempted to lodge authority in the 
Commissioner of Highways to disburse the 
same without the supervision or audit of the 
fiscal officers of the State. This latter at- 
tempt was objected to by the present fiscal 
officers as being contrary to existing laws 
on that subject which were not repealed, 
as they thought, by the act in question. The 
Supreme Court of the State sustained the 
view of the fiscal officers, and for some 
reason best known to the Legislature, the 
plan was abandoned in the session of 1915. 
However, there are other precedents in our 
own legislation. For instance, one half of 
all moneys derived from hunters’ licenses 
is specifically set aside in the State Treas- 
ury for the payment of bounties for the 
destruction of noxious animals. Might not 
this course be pursued with reference to 
public school appropriations? As suggest- 
ive merely and without any expression on 
my part of the wisdom of such a course at 
this time, I will call your attention to manu- 
facturing corporations in Pennsylvania. 
They are now untaxed except upon cor- 
porate loans, In other words, the capital 
stock of manufacturing corporations is un- 
taxed. Have they not now reached a stage 
of development where they might reasonably 
be. asked to assume some portion of this 
burden? By the Report of the Department 
of Labor and Industry I find that the in- 
dustries reported to that Department of the 
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State Government for the year 1914 had 
capital invested aggregating $2,341,000,000.- 
00. Do not be misled by this statement. 
This does not mean that this sum represents 
the capital stock of these corporations, be- 
cause upon investigation it would no doubt 
be found that the capital invested is greatly 
in excess of the amount represented by the 
capital stock, not to mention the fact that 
many industries are conducted by private 
individuals. But if we were to assume that 
one-half of this sum represented the capital 
stock of manufacturing corporations we 
should still have the sum $1,170,000,000.00 
bearing no burden of taxation for State pur- 
poses whatever. Here is another sugges- 
tion: The tax collected by the State upon 
valuations fixed by the Auditor General and 
State Treasurer upon the capital stock of 
corporations which are subject to taxation, 
for the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1916, amounted to $15,433,957.55. The total 
revenues of the State for the same fiscal 
year aggregated $36,663,039.23. It will be 
seen that the amount derived from-corpora- 
tion capital stock tax amounts to approxi- 
mately 43 per cent. of the total revenue, 
and, therefore, to covet the whole of the 
revenue derived from this source would be 
too ambitious—to use a mild term. But 
one-half of this sum would approximate 
closely the whole amount appropriated for 
school purposes during the last school year. 
It would seem that if the Legislature saw fit 
to dedicate in advance one-half of all taxes 
derived from corporation capital stock tax 
to school purposes it would be a safe hazard 
on the part of the school authorities inter- 
ested, because in all human probability the 
amount of the taxes reaching the Treasury 
from this source will not be materially di- 
minished but, on the contrary, steadily in- 
creased. Having watched the growth of 
this form of tax for some years past, both 
from the point of view of the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s Department and the State Treasury, 
I feel safe in this assertion. And I make 
the assertion in the firm belief that ulti- 
mately the millage of the capital stock tax 
willbe increased. It seems to me that every 
indication points in this direction. There 
is a well grounded complaint upon the part 
of owners of real estate of burdensome 
taxation. I know, for instance, real estate 
in rural communities which is paying 27 
mills on the dollar. As compared with 
some foreign countries this is a very low 
rate but as compared with corporate prop- 
erty generally in this state, this is a high 
rate, and with some forms of corporate 
property it is an infinitely high rate. Of 
course, my last reference is to corporate 
property escaping taxation altogether. 

My opinion is that there ought to be no 
stress or anxiety about an ample amount 
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of money for all purposes and all undertak- 
ings to which the state is committed. My 
own view is that while there are many ob- 
jects of taxation in plain view which are 
either escaping altogether or are escaping 
their just proportion, that increased tax- 
ation is not at present necessary for State 
purposes. That all objects and enterprises 
for which the state is solely responsible 
could be supplied with all the money which 
might be honestly and efficiently expended 
if the revenues were not dissipated among 
institutions not under State control. In 
other words, if the State attended to its own 
business strictly, there would be no lack of 
revenue, no present need for tax legislation, 
under present conditions. If the Executive 
and Legislative authorities were moved to 
consider the demands of the various under- 
takings to which the State is morally and 
legally committed, without reference to any 
other demands, the fiscal situation of the 
state government would be simple and en- 
tirely satisfactory. If, after examination 
of the facts relating to the appropriations 
of public moneys you should reach my con- 
clusions, then anxiety about ample appro- 
priations for public school purposes would 
seem to be unnecessary. But even if you 
do not reach my conclusions, you may still 
have recourse to those forms of property 
which are either escaping. taxation or are 
bearing an inequitably low burden when 
judged by any moral or economic standard 
of fair-play and justice. 

In conclusion let me state that I am well 
aware that the opinion is held by a large 
organized body of our fellow-citizens, as 
well as by many others outside of this or- 
ganization, that the whole Lurden of the 
maintenance of the public schools should be 
borne by the State; that no local tax upon 
real estate should be levied for public 
school purposes. I express no opinion on 
the wisdom of the proposed plan, But if it 
should be adopted, necessary revenue might 
be raised without imposing upon any form 
of personal property as great a burden, as 
even with this relief, would still be borne 
by real estate generally. 

The next paper was by Mr. George W. 
Gerwig, Secretary of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DIVIDENDS. 


In a modern democracy the task of the 
schoolmaster is to teach all the people how 
to secure their fundamental inalienable 
rights—life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Never in the history of the world 
was there such urgent need of sound teach- 
ing upon these three fundamental subjects. 
America seems to be the country, and the 
American schoolmaster the individual, des- 
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‘tined to teach the whole world these three 


great lessons. 

We are just now prone, perhaps, to dwell 
too much upon the delusions of a democ- 
racy and too little upon the dividends. 
Lest the teacher become discouraged with 
the shortcomings of our democracy, it is 
well to remember that, measured in terms 
of national regard for the life of its people, 
America is clearly superior to any of the 
monarchies, efficient or otherwise. Meas- 
ured in terms of human liberty America has 
enough, perhaps too much, and certainly 
more than the monarchies. What about 
the right of every member of a democracy 
to the pursuit of happiness? 

It would perhaps be too much, even for 
an optimistic schoolmaster, to hope to teach 
the taxpayer how to be happy. Possibly 
the most that can be hoped is to make him 
content or reasonably reconciled with his 
lot. In these days of the acid test for de- 
mocracy, we must, just as in war, either 
abandon a position or hold it. And if all 
have an inalienable right to the pursuit of 
happiness, even the taxpayer may not be 
denied. So kindergartenlike, we must be- 
gin teaching where the need is greatest. 

What is the matter with the taxpayer? 
He can scarcely be said to be “all right.” 
He is certainly not happy. And even con- 
ceding his inalienable right to happiness 
does not seem to make him happy. If I 
were to hazard a diagnosis I should say the 
taxpayer is a victim of arrested develop- 
ment. He had an idea in 1776—and it was 
a good one. But it is a little difficult for a 
normal individual, much less a taxpayer, to 
keep constantly happy mulling over the 
same idea, after it has become 140 years 
old. 

And it is also difficult for an American 
taxpayer to realize just how far the world 
really has advanced since 1776. If, by a 
heroic mental effort we could imagine our- 
selves doing business back at the same old 
stand, with King George still running things 
in the same old way from the London office, 
and there should come a message that he 
had made up his mind to kill off a few mil- 
lion of the efficient Germans; that it would 
cost $40,000 per German to kill them; that 
we should forthwith send over a lot of our 
best young men to get killed trying to kill 
them, and that those who stayed at home 
might pay the cost of the entire procedure 
in the form of unlimited taxes for an in- 
definite period—if it were even possible to 
dream of such a situation in America to- 
day, the personal and financial horror of it 
all would wake the soundest sleeper. 

That big idea we had in 1776 was really 
good—and it is unfortunate that we have 
not had another since. The notion that 
King George could not levy a tax on us all 
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by himself was fine, and the decision that 

we would spill all the tea in Boston harbor 

rather than pay was distinctly good. But 
somehow the big idea was only half-baked. 

It didn’t work out just as anybody ex- 

pected. King George didn’t get his tax— 

and he lost the entire United States by the 
operation. 

Brother Jonathan took at the time one of 
those queer notions of his. And he got a 
good start on the idea. He very properly 
decided that he would levy his own taxes. 
The only trouble has been that Jonathan 
was so pleased with himself over his first 
achievement that he has rested content 
with talking about it ever since and has 
never stopped to seriously consider the 
real nature of this new tax toy, or what he 
would do with it. That in a democracy a 
tax is not a burden imposed upon a free 
people by a distant king was a fine primary 
beginning. But just what is it? Is it a 
burden? We got so tightly fixed in the 
habit of thinking of taxes as a burden in 
the old English days that we have never 
re-adjusted ourselves to the real truth. We 
have been so content with the fact that a 
tax could only be imposed upon us in a 
manner determined by ourselves or by our 

. own representatives that we have entirely 
failed to go on in our thought to the real 
nature and function of a tax in a democ- 
racy. 

In the city of Pittsburgh water is as free 
as air. Any one who wishes to do so may 
go down to any of the three rivers, drink 
all he desires, carry away in buckets or haul 
away in wagons as much as he chooses. 
For many, many years the people actually 
drank, almost direct from the river, water, 
filth of all kinds, and typhoid germs by the 
millions. There was an annual epidemic 
which cost a total of thousands of lives and 
millions of treasure. At the present time 
the average citizen turns a faucet in the 
wall, and lets the water run until he has 
1000 gallons, pure, filtered, thirty barrels in 
all. For this he pays the sum of eighteen 
cents water tax. If he had carried the 
water by bucket or pumped it, after thaw- 
ing out the frozen pump on a winter morn- 
ing in the good old days, he would prob- 
ably feel that he had earned the eighteen 
cents. If one citizen had the inalienable 
right to pump or was forced to carry water 
while his next door neighbor had an ex- 
clusive right to public service at the rate of 
eighteen cents per thousand gallons because 
he belonged to a privileged or taxpaying 
class, what a howl there would be! 

The idea that in a democracy a tax is a 
co-operative investment, capable, if prop- 
erly managed, of paying the highest known 
dividends to the stockholders or taxpayers, 
or members of the democracy, is just be- 
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ginning to occur to Americans. And oddly 
enough they are coming to see this, not. 
from anything that is happening in their 
own democracy, not even from significant 
things that are happening in their sister 
democracies, but from things that are hap- 
pening in some of the monarchies. 

Is it possible that, after all our Fourth of 
July oratory, a monarchy, efficient or other- 
wise can serve the people better than our 
sacred but inefficient democracy? Is it pos- 
sible that king or kaiser can do and is do- 
ing more for a people by means of a tax 
which he imposes upon them, than they can 
do or are doing for themselves with a tax 
which they imposed upon themselves? Or, 
setting aside all this talk as purely aca- 
demic, and coming right down to the tax 
levy for the year 1917 and for the succeed- 
ing years, has the American taxpayer any 
legitimate cause for unhappiness? 

Imagine, if you will, that we have here 
beside us on the platform five represent- 
ative tax-payers of the world, each bearing 
upon his back the burden represented by 
the taxes he will be obliged to pay, and 
each burden labeled with the purpose for 
which the tax is to be spent. Let us take in 
turn the Russian, the German, the French 
and the English taxpayer, each with the 
burden he will be required to bear next 
year, and the succeeding year, each burden, 
large as it now is, growing by leaps and 
bounds, each fastened tight on his back, 
not for a year but for decades, the burden 
on his back only a fraction of the greater 
burden on his heart and soul—and both 
burdens of destruction, of suffering, or 
death—debt and taxes beyond any load the 
world has ever known. ; 

Imagine, if you will, any typical Ameri- 
can standing beside these. Assuming that 
he is paying taxes—an assumption often 
contrary to fact—compare his load in size 
with that of his brethren of the other na- 
tions. And what does this burden repre- 
sent? What becomes of the taxes he pays? 
In every instance in America it represents 
public service, roads, schools, protection 
from fire or other distress, recreation, 
health—all things that he receives in this 
co-operative way much cheaper than he 
could possibly receive the same things in 
any other manner. A recent writer has 
said that from the time he leaves the cradle 
until he enters the grave, the average Amer- 
ican citizen never receives anything else as 
cheap as the things he receives in return 
for his annual per capita contribution of 
from $18 to $35 to the public treasury. 

The only wonder is that, shrewd business 
man as he is on most subjects, the Ameri- 
can does not extend this co-operative move- 
ment and buy from his own city or govern- 
ment department stores instead of ordering 
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by catalogue from the Chicago mail order 
houses, and paying them magnificent divi- 
dends. We have waked up to the benefits 
of the parcel post and postal savings banks, 
however, years after the other countries, 
and Rip-Van-Winkle-like we may yet ar- 
rive—in time or eternity. 

To be more specific: Let us study together 
the question of school taxes, not in the 
light of the disappearing monarchies of the 
past, but in the light of our American de- 
mocracy and the coming democracies of 
the future. In some particulars the modern 
business man is the best and most effective 
teacher the world has ever known. It will 
not be amiss for the professional teacher 
to heed one of the slogans of the business 
man, “ Keep a weather eye on your leading 
competitor.” One of the best of the busi- 
ness man’s teaching tools is the dividend. 
The dividend or the extra dividend earned 
in any business is not merely a cheerful sub- 
ject for contemplation. It is far more. It 
is in effect the governor which controls and 
regulates the entire machine. The dividend 
earned fixes the value of the plant, approves 
or condemns the management, determines 
the future policy. It is the index finger 
that marks the record for a given period. 

Lack of Standirds.—So far as the writer 
knows there is no complete, definite, tan- 
gible statement of public schools dividends, 
of the total profits made, of the value re- 
ceived, of the good done, of the service 
rendered by a school district, as a whole. 
The most surprising feature of it all, when 
one stops to think of the millions of dollars 
spent each year, is that no such statement 
seems to be either expected or required. 
Hard-headed business men and financiers, 
who would never dream of expecting to en- 
list new funds for any enterprise without 
the most explicit statement of the profits 
expected, will audit and pass upon the ex- 
penses of a school system accompanied 
often by only the most vague, glittering 
generality as to the service rendered. In 
ordinary business they would never dream 
of counting debits without also counting 
credits. But with the schools the costs are 
constantly stressed, and the benefits taken 
for granted or ignored. 

It is perhaps well to admit in the begin- 
ning that there is a large part of the benefit 
derived from expenditures for public edu- 
cation which is not to be measured exclu- 
sively in terms of the usual dollar-and-cent 
dividend. There is much, however, that 
may be measured. And we are very rapidly 
acquiring the means for measuring more. 

All successful accounting is based upon 
exact measures of value. This applies alike 
to cost and to profits, benefits or service ren- 
dered. No one measures mental or spiritual 
values in precisely the same manner, not by 
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precisely the same standards as are used 
with material things. But there should be, 
and indeed is, a method of measure, none 
the less. In the years gone by there was no 
standard pound or foot. We measure now, 
as a matter of course, things once regarded 
as immeasurable, such as temperature, hu- 
midity, velocity of wind or light, blood 
pressure. 

School Land Dividends—Let us _ see 
whether we can either measure or suggest 
the values received, the dividends, the serv- 
ice rendered from the school land in a 
modern school system. The value to the 
community of land set aside specifically for 
school purposes is almost universally rec- 
ognized, even though it has not been speci- 
fically measured. When our forefathers 
decreed that Sections 16 and 36 in every 
township should be set aside for school 
purnoses in every state carved out of the 
great Northwest territory, they were wise 
beyond their day and generation. The po- 
tential school fund thus created is not only 
a guaranty for the education of future 
freemen but is the shrewdest method yet 
devised for financing that education. The 
states which were fortunate enough to re- 
ceive this heritage and wise enough to con- 
serve it find their educational system almost 
automatically paying for itself as it de- 
velops. If cities had only been wise enough 
to make some such general stipulation, they 
would have saved their taxpayers untold 
thousands of dollars. Some have done so. 
I know of a school lot bought for $9,000 
and now worth $39,550, three and one-half 
acres bought for $25,000 and now worth 
$71,854, a tract bought for $30,000 and now 
worth $122,540, and these are only a few 
of the countless examples on this point. 
Forty new houses were built near one of 
our new Pittsburgh schools last summer, 
largely because of the presence of a new 
and ideal school. Two hundred model 
houses are being built adjoining another of 
our new schools for the same reason. 
There are, on the other hand, many in- 
stances of a lack of foresight. Pittsburgh 
was obliged to pay $50,000 per acre for a 
site for a high school. In another district 
in which no provision was made for a 
school, it is not now possible, owing to 
street and lot restriction, to secure adequate 
ground for a school in a densely populated 
region at any price. 

There are countless instances on record 
in almost every community in which a 
wisely chosen location for school purposes 
not only increased in its own value but 
caused an increase in the value of every 
house or piece of property in the neighbor- 
hood because of the location, or proposed 
location of a good school there. Ordinarily 
a schoolhouse may be safely counted upon 
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to more than pay for itself in the increased 
value of neighboring property. 

The converse of this is true. In many 
instances the value of entire neighborhoods 
and of whole sections of rural property has 
been kept back for years because of a fail- 
ure to provide proper school facilities. 
This can be especially noticed in values in 
the Southern states as shown by the Rus- 
sell Sage report No. 124, “ A Comparative 
Study of Public School Systems in the 
Forty-eight States,” as well as by the dif- 
ferences in values between residence prop- 
erty in the outskirts of cities having proper 
school accommodations, as compared with 
the values of property in immediately ad- 
jacent boroughs or townships without good 
school systems. 

School Building and Equipment Divi- 
dends.—What has been said regarding the 
mere setting aside of land for school pur- 
poses is true to a greater extent when a 
building has been actually erected and 
equipped. It is the most common experi- 
ence for real estate dealers in progressive 
communities to advertise school accommo- 
dations among the attractions and elements 
which lend value to given locations. It is 
the task of the teacher to measure this and 
other things in modern units of human and 
social betterment. 

The service received from a building will 
of course depend somewhat upon the man- 
ner in which it is equipped. A building 
inadequately equipped, without proper do- 
mestic science or manual training depart- 
ments, will not, of course, bring as great a 
return or dividend to a community as one 
which becomes the medium through which 
there is developed every latent ability in the 
lives of its children and its adults, or 
through which there is transformed into 
the current of modern American life as an 
asset all of the accumulated wisdom or ex- 
perience or skill which the recently arrived 
Americans have brought with them from 
their centuries of service in other lands. 
United States Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 591 on the public school system 
of Gary, Indiana, gives the following reason 
for the unusual interest which has been 
taken in the Gary schools: “ They are using 
all of the educational opportunities of the 
city, all of the time, for all of the people, 
and in a way which reveals to young and 
old that what they are doing is worth 
while.” 

Five thousand dollars is too much to ask 
the people to pay for a school that earns 
dividends on only one thousand. And in a 
big progressive modern city a million dol- 
lars is too little for the people to put into a 
school plant if big dividends can be earned 
on two million. People are all “ from Mis- 
souri” when looking for dividends. In 
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“The War after the War,” the enemy will 
be Ignorance and Hate; the Allies will be 
Love, Brotherhood and Learning; and the 
schools will be the battleships. 

Wider Use Dividends.—We are only be- 
ginning, however, to recognize the actual 
and potential dividend value of good school 
property. The demand for a wider use of 
schools in order that they may return a full 
measure of service to the community is be- 
coming more and more insistent. And the 
actual and potential values, once recognized, 
are rising higher and higher. It is neither 
financially, educationally nor socially sound 
to have the schoolhouse in any wide-awake 
community dark and cold and empty all but 
five hours of five days each week during 
certain months of the year. The dividends 
could be doubled. The people have deter- 
mined to come into possession of their own. 
And so school plants are being built upon 
entirely new lines, and are being made to 
serve the people in unheard-of ways. The 
only surprise seems to be that they should 
have remained unrecognized and unappro- 
priated blessings for so many years. The 
use of buildings for evening schools, polling 
places, political meetings, club and social 
center activities, public lectures .and play 
activities outside of school hours is grow- 
ing. The modern school has come, in very 
truth, to serve all the people all the time. 

No melon-cutting of a corporation, no 
extra dividend, has caused more delight to 
stockholders than have these unusual re- 
turns from its schools to the citizenship of 
America wherever made. Gratitude was 
only equaled by surprise. In no wise was 
this fully measured by the mere satisfaction 
of receiving a larger return, financially, 
from the school tax. It came more as the 
fulfillment of a dream of greater opportunity, 
more as the quenching of a thirst for higher 
knowledge, wider experience, more abun- 
dant life, in terms of neighborliness, sym- 
pathy, understanding service. 

The realization that school days might 
be all the days of one’s life brought a new 
thrill, something akin to mental immortal- 
ity. That the schoolhouse might become 
the temple of democracy quickened anew 
the spirits of the patriots. That all the 
lovers of liberty might come here, without 
regard to age, color or religion, and quench 
their thirst not only for that knowledge 
which is of the mind but also for that wis- 
dom which is of the soul, was a conception 
as new as it was delightful. But, once 
stated, once perceived, it was self-evident. 

That this, the Public School, the most 
dearly loved of her institutions, should be 
the one of all others to sense the newer 
needs of American life has brought the 
keenest delight to the members of many 
communities. The school has been both 
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able and willing to take on new and greater 
burdens, to readjust her methods, to ex- 
pand her ideals and to fully and magnifi- 
cently rise to the new opportunities. 

Once the idea of a newer and broader 
service was started even the best posted 
citizens found difficulty in keeping up with 
its progress. Manual training and domestic 
science courses began to supplement the 
conventionalcurriculum. Themotor-minded 
child came into his own, along with schol- 
astic companion. The people began to re- 
alize that if democracy means anything it 
means equal opportunity, educationally as 
well as politically, an opportunity to study 
according to the bent or ability of one’s own 
mind as well as to worship according to the 
dictates of one’s own conscience. Evening 
schools, both elementary and high, in- 
creased. Schools for adults were estab- 
lished. There seemed to be in truth a new 
renaissance of learning—but this time a re- 
birth of learning for all the people instead 
of for the chosen few. The schoolhouse 
became in truth the place in which any per- 
son could go to learn anything. 

There is no panacea in the dictum “ The 
majority shall rule.’ The panacea and the 
schoolmaster’s problem is to make the ma- 
jority fit to rule. 

Measurement of Dividends.——The growth 
of school expenditures has been so great 
that mere pride, to say nothing of a desire 
to standardize or compare, makes some 
method of measurement of dividends on the 
investment desirable, and indeed absolutely 
imperative. It has been found that no unit 
less detailed than the cost of instruction 
per hour per pupil, as suggested by Mr. H. 
R. M. Cook, Auditor of the New York city 
schools, would be finally satisfactory for 
accounting purposes. But we may take a 
somewhat larger and simpler unit for ex- 
perimental work. It will probably answer 
all or at least most of the present purposes 
to take each session of attendance as a unit. 
This could readily be compared, in both cost 
and in value, for example, with the relative 
cost and value received from a private mu- 
sic, language or other lesson. In each in- 
stance it would probably be found that the 
pupil was receiving better instruction at a 
lower cost in the public school than could 
possibly be furnished in competition by any 
other agency. The individual taxpayer 
would likewise find that he was very greatly 
benefiting as a whole by the public school 
service, as compared with any possible rate 
he could secure from private or other 
source for similar service. If, for example. 
he owned property assessed for tax pur- 
poses at $5,000 and paid a school tax of 6 
mills. he would pay for his educational pub- 
lic service $30 per year, If he had but one 
child, the tuition of this child in any private 
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or other institution, other than charitable, 
would be probably more than double this. 
If he had more than one child, his tax re- 
mained the same but his profit was greatly 
increased. The more children he had the 
greater he benefited by public rather than 
other service. 

In Pittsburgh the entire public school 
service costs, in round numbers, $10 per 
capita per annum of the total population 
and nowhere in the world do men, women 
and children receive more or better service 
for $1 per school month. 

Book and Supply Dividends—As has 
been pointed out, it is not merely in the 
academic and conventional lines that there 
are benefits or school dividends to a com- 
munity. If text-books and supplies are 
furnished as a part of the school activities. 
there is not only the benefit which comes 
from wholesale rates but also that benefit 
which comes to the pupil who could not 
otherwise receive the necessary equipment 
promptly, or who would be obliged to get 
along with only a portion of it. 

In addition to this, if the purchasing and: 
construction departments of a school sys- 
tem are properly managed, they become a 
model of standard practice for the entire 
community. Any one who wishes to know 
which is the best paint, which brooms are 
most economical and serviceable, what con- 
crete specifications are the best, or, indeed, 
what is the best practice in any of the mat- 
ters touched, should be able to find the 
school the natural and logical place to go 
for such information or standard practice. 
We need the Wisconsin Idea in every pub- 
lic school. 

Art and Music Dividends,—This is equally 
true on the artistic side of the life of the 
people. We are beginning to realize that, 
in a democracy, art and music are not the 
special privileges of the few. When in 
line with this conception of the obligations 
and opportunities of a complete school sys- 
tem, we have really come to serve all of the 
needs of all of the people all of the time, 
when we have come to make the useful 
things of life beautiful as well, it will be 
no longer the custom to sell our cotton to 
Europe at 14 cents a pound and buy it back 
at $40 a pound as a lace into which there 
has been woven beauty. It will be useless 
to hope to hold our own in the industrial 
and commercial competition after the war 
is over unless we train skilled and artistic 
workmen in America. 

It may be difficult to measure in definite 
terms the exact benefit which shall come to 
a community when music, for example, 
shall render its full service to a democracy. 
by giving adequate expression, in a univer- 
sal language, to those emotions and aspira- 
tions which are common to all humanity. 
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But there can be no question about the 
values being present. 

It will be the province of agricultural 
education to teach American farmers how 
to bring Indiana’s present average of 14.2 
bushels of wheat to the acre up to Den- 
mark’s standard of 42 bushels per acre. 
And it will be a duty as well as a pleasure 
to insist upon receiving proper credit for 
the value to the nation of this increased 
productivity. 

State College is now taking land worth 
but a few dollars per acre and by the ad- 
dition of lime increasing its value four- 
fold. That idea was an asset and some of 
this increase in value should go toward a 
permanent school fund. 

Health Dividends—A community which 
has permitted itself to remain for years 
under the blight of an annual typhoid epi- 
demic can, if it chooses, easily calculate 
the gain which has come to it in life and in 
all of the benefits which go with life be- 
cause of the introduction of a filtered water 
system. 

And so a community which has awakened 
to its opportunity and its obligation to have 
its school system really serve the health of 
child and man and woman can easily meas- 
ure the dividend it receives in added health 
and strength. The value of sound pro- 
ductive years is readily computed. It is a 
simple matter to figure the difference be- 
tween a system which eliminates prevent- 
able disease and one which makes the school 
the best medium for multiplying measles. 

If, for example, under an old regime it 
was found that a child attended school an 
average of 160 days out of 200, and this 
period could be extended, by the enforce- 
ment of proper rules of hygiene, to an aver- 
age of 180 or 190 days, the gain of 20 or 
30 days is not merely one which marks in- 
creased efficiency in that particular year. 
It also becomes a powerful coefficient which 
means increased power for the individual 
throughout an entire lifetime: And it fur- 
ther means, of course, an added increase in 
value to the community which comes from 
a whole lifetime of higher service. 

Normal Dividends.—In the old days it 
was an easy matter to calculate the normal 
service or dividends expected of a school. 
The building was simple in the extreme, the 
equipment meager. Its almost universally 
recognized task was to furnish to the chil- 
dren only of the community, for but a few 
months during the winter, a certain limited 
portion of their intellectual training, popu- 
larly designated as the three “ R’s.” 

So rapid and so extensive has been the 
growth in the service rendered and ex- 
pected of the school that there is not at 
present any accepted standard of the nor- 
mal service which may be fairly applied. 
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The purely intellectual life of all of the 
members of the democracy has broadened 
and deepened. The school is expected to 
prepare the child for this in his early years, 
It is also expected to aid the men, and the 
women, who have missed opportunity in 
youth to secure adequaté training in later 
life. It is expected to help the recent Amer- 
ican freemen to make up, as quickly as pos- 
sible, all they have lost in the centuries of 
their serfdom. And in the case of each 
group, all of the other phases of their life 
are making demands for treatment as ade- 
quate as that given to the mind. The body 
and the soul in a democracy are demanding 
not merely a theoretical but an actual 
equality of treatment. People will pay for 
superior schoo] service when they realize 
that they are receiving it. 

Total Service—aA typical American city 
served various pupils 25,500,000 times dur- 
ing the past year in its kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, high and special schools and their 
various activities. This represented 93 per 
cent. of the entire service rendered. It 
also served individuals on a total of 1,810,- 
000 occasions in evening schools, social 
center groups, lectures, etc., or 7 per cent. 
of the service rendered. This city is plan- 
ning to keep an exact count during the 
coming year of the total number of times 
various people make use of any school prop- 
erty or receive any service or dividend from 
the school during the year, When this 
number is correctly ascertained, it will be a 
simple matter to take the entire cost of 
operation, or of the operation of any one 
department, divide by the number of indi- 
vidual uses of the whole or a department 
and get the unit cost. It will then be pos- 
sible to compare the cost of each attend- 
ance at a public school lecture or class, for 
example, with the cost of a like service in 
the general market. It is only by this 
method or a similar one that the value of 
the schools as a public service corporation 
can be measured, or the amount of dividend 
on the investment determined. Standards 
for the measurement of service rendered 
that are simple, fair, easily applicable, and 
so far as possible, constant, must be secured. 

The schoolmaster’s task, therefore, is to 
state and classify the number and types of 
service rendered, or betterment attained, 
or dividends paid, to measure each, so far 
as possible, by an acceptable standard, not 
mere dollar dollar-and-cent, necessarily, and 
certainly not a material measure for a men- 
tal or spiritual product, but each after its 
kind. When this is done we are ready for 
comparisons, being sure, however, that we 
attempt only comparisons in like terms. 
Mr. Clarence A. Perry, special collaborator 
of the United States Bureau of Education, 
has prepared a Uniform School Extension 
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Record, which contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the 
people begin to get dividends from this pub- 
lic service corporation as soon as land is 
set aside for educational purposes; that 
they get greater dividends when carefully 
planned, closely specified and rigorously in- 
spected buildings are erected and equipped; 
that they get the greatest dividends when 
these buildings are used by all the people 
all the time. 

It is the bounden duty of the school- 
master to teach his brethren. Let no 
schoolmaster, therefore, neglect the oppor- 
tunity of making an unhappy taxpayer 
happy by enabling him to see that his taxes 
are a voluntary dividend paying investment 
while those of his brother across the sea are 
a crushing burden, and that the public 
schools, properly managed, are the best as- 
set, the best advertisement, the best divi- 
dend-producing investment in any com- 
munity. 

The last address of the afternoon was by 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, who 
spoke as follows: 


MORE MONEY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The gravest problem which can come be- 
fore the next session of the legislature is 
how to get more money for the public 
schools. The State Appropriation has not 
kept pace with the growth of our school 
population. The high-water mark was 
reached in 1908, during the administration, 
of Governor Stuart through whose efforts 
the biennial school appropriation was 
raised from eleven to fifteen million dol- 
lars. Under the present method of distri- 
bution the appropriation per pupil in 1908 
would have been $2.31 and the appropria- 
tion per teacher $89.43. Year after year 
these amounts have decreased until in 1916 
the appropriation per pupil was $1.69 and 
the appropriation per teacher was $65.90— 
a decrease of over .26 per cent. in each of 
the two allotments. 

Causes of the Decrease—This decrease 
was due to several causes. In the first 
place the school population has been grow- 
ing more rapidly than the biennial appropri- 
ation. Since 1908 the number of pupils has 
increased by 273,594 and the number of 
teachers by 8704, whilst the sum total of the 
appropriation has not been increased at all, 
if we leave out of the account the million 
dollars which the last legislature placed at 
the disposal of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and which has not been used to swell 
the amount paid to the elementary schools. 

In the next place we have been pursuing 
the policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
In other words funds have been diverted 
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away from the elementary schools to other 
purposes such as the salaries of superin- 
tendents and their assistants, free tuition to 
students who are preparing to teach, pay- 
ment of non-resident tuition and appropri- 
ations due to township and borough high 
schools. I am not offering criticism; I am 
simply stating facts. 

New Demands upon the Schools.—In the 
meantime new demands have been made 
upon the public schools. Continuation 
schools for minors between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, vocational schools for 
the education of workers on our farms and 
in our varied industries, evening schools for 
persons over sixteen years of age and adult 
schools for foreigners, are greatly needed 
in these days. By teaching foreigners to 
read, write and understand English, the 
number of accidents in our mines and fac- 
tories has been greatly lessened whilst the 
efficiency of the worker has been much in- 
creased. Better facilities for playgrounds 
and other forms of recreation, the con- 
struction and reconstruction of school 
buildings so as to meet the modern demands 
for better heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
Sanitation have added to the money require- 
ments of the school system. 

The Million Dollars—For what purposes 
have the million dollars been used which 
the State Board has at its disposal? The 
most immediate need was money to put in 
operation the continuation schools which, 
beginning with last January, the law re- 
quired us to establish for the benefit of 
minors between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age. In the next place money was set 
apart to carry out the plan for the stand- 
ardization of rural schools. The remainder 
has been set apart mostly for the payment 
of the balance of the appropriation due to 
township and borough high schools, a most 
necessary step in the equalizing of school 
advantages throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Salaries of the Teachers—The 
teachers’ salaries have been at a stand-still. 
Wages and fees have gone up in view of the 
high cost of living, Salaries are the last to 
be increased. The addition of five dollars 
to the minimum salary would mean a ten 
per cent. increase of the fifty dollar mini- 
mum now paid to experienced teachers. 
Such an increase would not exceed the in- 
crease of wages on the farm and in our 
industrial establishments. 

One of the factors which enters into the 
high cost of living is the abundance of 
gold. The gold coin has found it way into 
our country but not into the pockets or 
purses of the teachers. We are repeating 
the experience of Spain in the days of 
Cortes and Pizarro. When the Spaniards 
conquered Mexico and Peru the influx of 
gold into the mother country reduced the 
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buying power of the Spanish unit of money 
and the price of the necessaries of life went 
up in a corresponding ratio. The common 
people were pinched with poverty and they 
did not know the cause of their distress. 
A similar influx of gold into this country 
has come from the mines of Cripple Creek 
and the Klondike and from foreign loans, 
thereby reducing the buying power of the 
gold dollar and bringing more or less dis- 
tress upon all people who live upon a salary. 
Teachers are worse off to-day than they 
were before the minimum salary acts were 
passed because they can to-day buy fewer 
books and less of the food and other neces- 
sities which lie at the basis of simple living 
and high thinking. 

Eighteen Millions——To bring the appro- 
priations per pupil and per teacher back to 
what these were in 1908 will require about 
18,000,000 dollars. The teachers of Lower 
Merion township which is the wealthiest 
rural or suburban district in Pennsylvania, 
have passed resolutions asking that the ap- 
propriation for school purposes be increased 
to eighteen million dollars. The teachers 
of Venango, Butler, and other counties 
have taken similar action. Every superin- 
tendent should bring this problem before 
his directors at the next regular meeting 
and at the county conventions of school di- 
rectors. If they think eighteen millions are 
not enough of an increase, let them express 
their conclusion in the form of resolutions. 

Additional Considerations—Three addi- 
tional considerations should spur us to ac- 
tion. 

1. The insistent demand for the Ameri- 
canization of the foreigner by teaching him 
the English language and the nature of our 
free institutions. 

2. The industrial situation which the 
close of the war is sure to bring upon us. 

3. The need of sufficient funds for the 
retirement of aged and deserving teachers, 

A word or two upon these and I have 
done. The recent fall of snow made me 
rejoice because it inspired a longing to re- 
turn to the Southland in the breasts of the 
negroes who during the last year have been 
shipped by the carload from the black belt 
of the South. It is claimed that over a 
hundred thousand have come North to work 
upon our railroads and in our steel mills. 
Many peons have also come from Mexico 
to enjoy our industrial prosperity. All the 
aliens now in our midst, as well as the ne- 
groes from the South, will make new de- 
mands upon ovr schools and require the 
expenditure of more money for educational 
purposes. 

The Allies and the Central Powers have 
made commercial compacts from which 
the United States are excluded. At the 
close of the present war we shall be in com- 
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petition with these countries and we shall 
be in an industrial war, the fiercest of all 
the ages. Hence the need of increased em- 
phasis upon industrial education. The 
growth of our population and the scarcity 
of farm labor may bring upon us a crisis in 
which we shall no longer grow more than 
we eat. The schools must help to solve 
these problems. We must either get more 
money for educational purposes or fall be- 
hind in the procession. Michigan gives 
twice as much for elementary schools and 
New Jersey three times as much as Penn- 
sylvania in proportion to the school popu- 
lation. So long as Pennsylvania can spend 
millions for beer and whiskey, for cigars 
and cigarettes and other luxuries, it should 
be possible to spend enough money to have 
good schools. Let us bring these facts to 
the attention of the next legislature by see- 
ing the individual members of the House 
and the Senate; for I know of no other 
way to get more revenue for our public 
schools, 

It is said of Cato the Elder, that when his 
slaves grew too old to work, he turned them 
out to starve. This is what Pennsylvania 
has been doing with many of her teachers 
in the districts which have no retirement 
funds. When a teacher in the rural dis- 
tricts writes, saying that, although he has 
taught forty years, it is no longer possible 
to get a school and that starvation and the 
almhouse are the only alternatives in sight, 
I feel in the sadness of my heart that the 
legislature should provide more revenue for 
the public schools, including funds for the 
retirement of aged and deserving teachers. 

Over against all these demands many of 
our school districts are well-nigh helpless. 
The school directors can not raise the as- 
sessment and the law limits the rate of tax- 
ation. The State must help or the schools 
can no longer do their work and maintain 
their efficiency. 


REMARKS IN DISCUSSION. 


The general discussion on the above 
papers was opened by Dr. Harlan Upde- 
graff, of the School of Education, of the 
University of Pennsylvania: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-Teachers: 
We have listened to three admirable ad- 
dresses upon the most difficult topic that 
school administrators must consider. The 
first striking thing that comes to me out of 
these papers is the presentation of the fact 
that Pennsylvania has not been doing what 
she used to do for her public schools, nor 
what other states are doing for their public 
schools. We as school men are more 
deeply interested in this problem than any- 
one else. Our State Treasurer referred to 
the immense increase in taxation for schools 
in Pennsylvania during a certain period of 
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years, but I want to say to you that statis- 
tics prove that the total revenue per capita 
gathered for all purposes in Pennsylvania 
increased during the decade from 1903 to 
1913 to a less degree than in 46 other states. 
According to the census records, reports of 
the census office place only one state in the 
Union whose total revenue for all purposes 
increased less rapidly than the State of 
Pennsylvania. The demands upon govern- 
ment for all purposes have increased so 
rapidly in this age that Pennsylvania has 
not come anyways near keeping pace, 

Our State Superintendent has referred to 
the salaries of teachers and their station- 
ary stand. The fact is that in Pennsyl- 
vania the increase in salaries has been very 
small, and the increase has been much less 
than in that of the other states. As re- 
gards the educational appropriation to 
which our State Superintedent referred, we 
have always heard of our large appropria- 
tion, and of the fact that our $8,000,000 or 
$16,000,000 budget is the largest of any 
state in the Union. That is true, but when 
it is reduced to a per capita basis, we find 
there are fourteen states which appropriate 
a larger amount of money than is the case 
in Pennsylvania. And so while it does ap- 
pear that we do very well, yet when Penn- 
sylvania is compared with others, there is 
much left to be desired. 

The next striking thing that occurs tome 
is the way in which efficiency is yoked up 
with expenditure. It is incumbent upon us 
as school men and women to take account 
of what we are doing, so we shall know what 
our product is. That is a thing we are 
bound to do if we are going to go out and 
ask for increased appropriation from our 
people. The school men must base their 
requests for increased appropriation, local 
and state, upon a showing of what the 
schools are doing, and upon a showing that 
the schools are becoming increasingly effi- 
cient. We can then say, with so much 
more money we propose to go up from this 
stage to the stage where we hope to be. 
To accomplish this that we should have, if 
possible, legislation, and if legislation is 
not possible, then rules and regulations 
upon the part of school boards, which will 
regard the superintendent of schools as a 
professional expert—a man who is compe- 
tent to prepare the budget. I believe the 
preparation of the budget should be placed 
upon the superintendent as the business 
manager. As school men we need also to 
hold up the hands of the State Department, 
in order that we may make the money go 
where it ought to go. The money given 
out should be upon a basis to show that the 
school is efficient, It is necessary to have 
centralized control, as each community is 
not sufficient unto itself, and we are going 
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to find communities which do not come up 
to the standard, and injure the State as a 
whole. We should do what we can to build 
up the control of the State Superintendent 
over the appropriati.n. We should also 
modify our system of support of schools so 
as to equalize the financial burden, and at 
the same time to equalize the educational 
advantages. Another thing that stands out 
prominently is a change as to local taxation 
—a change in the form of the local unit of 
taxation. Under this system, whereby some 
townships that have little and have to have 
a high rate, and others that have much and 
so have a low rate, the question is brought 
out whether or not there is some virtue in a 
larger unit of taxation than the township or 


borough. It seems to me that this should 
receive consideration. An equalization 
board would be useful here. Under the 


system as we have it we need to study a 
system of assessments such as they have in 
Kansas, Indiana and other states, where 
there is oversight of the local assessment 
and comparisons are made. The whole as- 
sessment can be raised or lowered by action, 
of this board. This should receive atten- 
tion from us, because we are more affected 
by it than any other group of men. Finally, 
the securing of a new source of support. 
The State Treasurer has suggested that the 
manufacturers of the State can be taxed, 
and corporations, in aid of the schools. We 
ought to know from year to year how much 
we will have per teacher and per child. 
Other states have forms of taxation which 
we do not have, The tax upon inheritances 
in this State is not as fully developed as in 
some other states. But we must remember 
that we need always to couple up with our 
requests for larger taxes a study of the effi- 
ciency of our schools. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Dr. S. E. Weber, Superintendent of 
Schools of Scranton, presented a petition 
for the organization of a Department of 
School Patrons, with about ninety-five sign- 
ers, which, upon motion duly carried, was 
referred to the Executive Committee, to be 
reported upon and considered at a subse- 
quent meeting of the association. 

Dr. Lowe, of Allegheny, presented a peti- 
tion for the organization of a Library De- 
partment, with about sixty signers, which, 
upon motion duly carried, was referred to. 
the Executive Committee, to be reported 
upon and considered at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the association. (These petitions 
and action thereon will be found in full in 
Friday’s proceedings. ) 

Supt. Foos, of Reading: Several years 
ago at the Denver meeting “The Federa- 
tion of State Educational Associations” 
was formed, and the Pennsylvania State 
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Educational Association has never officially 
become a member of this Federation. I 
move that this Association become a mem- 
ber of that Federation, and that the Exec- 
utive Committee be authorized to pay the 
annual dues of $1.00. 

This motion was carried, and the Presi- 
dent appointed Dr. Foos the accredited dele- 
gate to represent this association. 

Dr. Phillips of West Chester offered the 
following amendment to the By-Laws, 
which will be acted upon to-morrow: 

That Section 8 of Article II of the By- 
laws of the State Association which reads, 
“The Legislative Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Necrology shall serve for one 
year from time of appointment. All other 
committees named in these By-Laws shall 
serve during the meetings at which they 
are appointed” be amended to read “ The 
Legislative Committee appointed by the 
outgoing president of each odd-numbered 
year shall serve for two years from time of 
appointment and the Committee on Necrol- 
ology shall serve for one year from time of 
appointment. All other committees named 
in these By-Laws shall serve during the 
meetings at which they are appointed.” 

Supt. John C. Wagner, of Carlisle, of- 
fered the following resolution which was 
referred the Committee on Resolutions for 
further action: 

Resolved, in the Volume of Proceedings 
of this Association: 1. That the enrolled 
members of our universities, colleges, and 
state normal schools be listed separately 
under their respective institutions. 2. That 
the enrolled members of cities, boroughs, 
and townships, having superintendents be 
listed separately regardless of the counties 
in which they are located. 3. That the en- 
rolled members of counties under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the County Superin- 
tendent be listed separately. 

The President appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—Wm. D. Lewis, Chairman, 
Philadelphia, C. B. Robertson, Pittsburgh, 
T. S. Davis, Altoona, A. C. Rothermel, 
Kutztown, and H. B. Work, Lancaster. 

Auditing—Abner H. Buck, Chairman, 
South Bethlehem, Harvey O. Deitrich, 
Kane, and T. A. Stettler, Middleburg. 

Nominating.—R. B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, 
John Snoke, Lebanon, and Lee Gilmore, 
Oakmont. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





_ program for the evening was 

opened by the Adelphia Concert Ar- 
tists, with several selections which were 
accorded much applause. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


The subject for discussion was “The 
Country School Problem.” The first paper 
of the evening was the President’s Ad- 
dress, by E. M. Rapp, as follows: 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: FROM VIEWPOINT OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The social and industrial revitalization 
of country life is one of the hopeful signs 
of the times, and by solving this problem 
we are solving one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of the twentieth century—the problem 
of checking the movement of population 
from the country to the city and thus re- 
moving one of the chief causes of the high 
cost of living. The mad rush to the cities, 
aptly called the nation’s funeral procession, 
must be checked if the nation is to survive. 
We have been tumbling headlong into the 
cities like moths into a flame. There has 
been a drainage too long from the country 
to the city of men, mind and matter. We 
have now reached a stage when it is no 
longer possible to skim the pan and have 
equally good milk left. America, in com- 
mon with all the English-speaking coun- 
tries the world over, has neglected one side 
of its civilization—the rural side. There 
is no country-life problem among the other 
civilized countries because the rural civil- 
ization of those countries has been kept up 
to the urban standard chiefly for military 
reasons. But we are now realizing that 
physical strength, integrity and independ- 
ence are aS necessary to our commercial 
and industrial life as from a military point 
of view. The best thought of the English- 
speaking world, political, social, economic 
and educational, is now being concentrated 
upon the re-construction of rural life in 
order to bring it up to the level of urban 
civilization and marvelous progress has 
been made the last few years. No other 
tide now seems so strong in the public 
opinion of our country as this determina- 
tion to build up the country on a right and 
profitable basis, not only for the farmer’s 
sake but for the sake of our country and 
of a wise and safe civilization. The three 
greatest forces in the development of coun- 
try life are the home, the church and the 
school, and these should work in complete 
harmony—a blessed trinity that will make 
all things possible. The principal reasons 
why the boy and girl have left the old 
farm-home must be laid at the doors of 
these three great institutions that have 
shaped their early lives. These three great 
forces will also be the main factors in keep- 
ing them on the farm by making the coun- 
try more attractive, more capable of being 
lived in, more inviting and more satisfying. 

The basic institution for the revival of 
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country life is the re-organized and re- 
directed rural school. The problem of the 
rural school is the problem of rural life and 
the rural people. It is ethical, social, soci- 
ological, hygienic and economic. The rural 
school problem, tied up as it is with the 
whole rural life problem, has become too 
complex to be solved by local effort. The 
problem is state-wide and nation-wide. 
State and national aid should be given as 
generously to rural schools as it is now ex- 
tended to state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The rural school has been the Cin- 
derella of our system. Her proud city sis- 
ters have looked down upon her with con- 
tempt. But now the country school is re- 
ceiving unprecedented attention, and will 
sooner or later come into her own, and 
when she does she will become the pride 
and glory of the nation, the cynosure of the 
proud, haughty and envious city-sister cliff- 
dwellers and soul-hungry cavemen. The 
gap between the city school and the coun- 
try school is sensibly lessening. And yet, 
it is in the morning of a better day. 

There are at least three lines along which 
the rural school might be improved by a 
re-direction of energy. (1) In _ better 
trained teachers; (2) In better supervision; 
(3) In consolidation. The most pressing 
need is a new type of teacher for country 
communities—a person familiar with all 
types of rural industries; interested in rural 
life; trained in the sciences underlying rural 
industries as well as trained to interpret 
Nature in terms of both utility and beauty 
and to be able to interpret words in terms 
of action. The future of rural education 
depends primarily upon the development of 
a new outlook, a new vision of the scope 
and possibilities of rural education on the 
part of teachers. Rural school teachers as 
a body have not been measuring up to their 
tremendous responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties for patriotic service. Not in the his- 
tory of the country have there ever been 
such opportunities for leadership and serv- 
ice as are now offered to rural teachers, 
It is not money that is most needed, but 
that which money cannot buy—a conse- 
crated and aggressive teaching force that 
not only preaches a crusade, but lives a 
crusade in behalf of country childhood. The 
kind. of teacher we want for country 
schools and must have is one who can 
gather her class about her, as a hen her 
brood, and interest them in the conception, 
the growth and the fruiting of things. 
This is the study of life. It is revelation— 
life revealed. It is masternig step by step 
God’s creative processes in the sweetest, 
simplest manner. 

Truly, the bias of the rural school against 
rural life was the one great scholastic 
blunder of this nation. The rural school 





by glorifying, idealizing and intellectualiz- 
ing city life and conditions unintentionally 
has been the greatest factor in the migra- 
tion of country children to the cities. 
There has been scarcély a school influence 
that has not pushed the child cityward. 
The rural high schools with classicists as 
teachers were the greatest sinners. But we 
no longer paint halos around standard oil 
magnates, beef trust barons, powder kings, 
captains of industry and railroad presi- 
dents. We even failed at the last election 
to send many representatives of these 
anointed and divinely appointed trustees of 
special privilege to the halls of Congress. 
Farm arithmetic, farm geography, farm his- 
tory, country focused literature are now 
beginning to be the rule rather than the 
exception. The cry all over the land is, 
“The country school of to-day for the coun- 
try life of to-morrow,” “teach in terms of 
environment,” “hitch education up with 
life,” “ruralize,” “vitalize,” “correlate.” 

There is a vital relation between country 
life and the country school that has not 
been fully seen. Too few have realized the 
stupendous importance of this relation, and 
this explains why we have been so slow im 
re-organizing the curriculum of the rural 
school. But the teacher in the final anal- 
ysis is the course of study. Let enrichment 
of the course come through enrichment of 
the teacher. This is the best and quickest 
way of securing a re-organization of the 
rural curriculum. What is proposed for 
the rural school is not a restoration but 
re-direction of its energies and aims. It 
must continue as of old to teach the simple 
language arts, because these are funda- 
mental to all civilized living. But the rural 
school is essentially industrial and children 
must be taught to interpret their industrial 
environment. Therefore, the rural school 
should be a combination shop and school, 
with the emphasis on shop. If the money 
which has been spent in the country schools 
for grammatical, mathematical, anatomical 
and other diabolical charts had been spent 
for kits of tools and work benches the 
country boy’s lot to-day might be envied by 
his more fortunate city cousin. The rural 
school has never been an activity; it has 
simply been a pumping station. 

The slogan for every country school 
throughout the nation should be: “ Learn- 
ing to do; doing to earn; earning to live; 
living to serve.” The crucial need for 
country schools is specially and well- 
trained teachers. In order to give this 
training our colleges of education and state 
normal schools must be manned by faculties 
who know country life and conditions in all 
phases; who know schools as well as books; 
practice as well as theory. One of the 
most hopeful signs in Pennsylvania is the 
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fact that the departments of education at 
our universities as well as practically all of 
our State Normals are now beginning to 
give that special ti ining so indispensable 
for rural teaching and country community 
building. My ideal teacher for the rural 
schools is a graduate of a first-class agri- 
cultural college supplemented by a two-year 
course at a state normal school or college 
of education. Before such teachers are 
available salaries must be commensurate 
with this high service and superlative 
training. We will never have good rural 
schools as long as the salary is $280.00 and 
$350.00 a year. As long as the letter car- 
rier, rural delivery driver, railway mail 
clerk, policeman, night-watchman, garbage- 
hauler and street-cleaner receive more than 
double this salary so long will there be a 
host of wholly inadequate and a dearth of 
professionally trained teachers. 

A minimum salary of $600 to $1200 a 
year would be a tremendous factor in at- 
tracting better teaching talent. Besides, 
teachers must cease to be employed like 
casual laborers. They must be employed 
twelve months in the year and paid in 
twelve monthly installments. The time not 
spent in actual teaching to be devoted 
partly to definite professional improvement, 
and partly working with the pupils and 
their parents on the farms, thus making the 
farm and home life educational, and the 
home and the civic and social life of the 
community better and more wholesome. 
What power in farm pride would such a 
teacher impart! 

Better supervision is the second line of 
reform in rural education. No phase of 
country school improvement is more ur- 
gent and significant than that of super- 
vision. The county superintendency occu- 
pies the strategic position in the re-organ- 
ization of the rural schools. The influence 
of this office is paramount, and as it suc- 
ceeds or fails, so will the movement for 
country-life education succeed or fail. As 
the county superintendent, so the schools. 
The test of his efficiency is the efficiency of 
his schools. It is true that the largest 
single problem in America is rural educa- 
tion, because upon it depends the efficiency 
of one-third of the people who feed the 
other two-thirds. It is also true that the 
greatest single weakness of rural educa- 
tion is the lack of wise leaders of large 
grasp and insight. It is the most serious 
handicap under which the rural schools 
suffer. The schools of a county have been 
transformed where there has been effective 
leadership on the part of a superintendent, 
and more has been done in such counties to 
solve the country life problem through the 
schools than all the rhetorical reports of 
commissions, experts and country-life sur- 
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veyors. Of all educational offices none en- 
tails greater burdens and none bears greater 
responsibility than the county superintend- 
ency. The opportunities for constructive 
s‘atesmanship in educational policies are 
greater than ever before. Rural communi- 
ties are languishing for the best things of 
religious, social, economic and industrial 
life. They are earnestly looking for rural- 
minded men and women to lead them. 
There is a call for leaders familiar with 
rural conditions, loving rural life, and pos- 
sessed of rural enthusiasm. The call is for 
leaders with training, courage, initiative, 
vision and consecration. The need of the 
hour for better country life is a conse- 
crated leadership and passion for service. 

Such a leadership will not necessarily 
give the people what they want, but will 
lead the people to want what they ought 
to have. Such a leadership will develop a 
public sentiment which demands increas- 
ingly better schools, better teachers, better 
trained and better paid. It will create con- 
ditions under which each rural teacher may 
do his best. It will champion the cause 
of country children and help them come 
into their long-withheld heritage of oppor- 
tunity. In a fight for children’s rights 
there can be but one outcome. A school 
superintendency whether state, county or 
city is the last place on earth for a moral 
coward, or a place-seeker, or an unconse- 
crated man or woman. The true superin- 
tendent will be the central educational dy- 
namo in his county, sending his power of 
sympathy, inspiration and courage into 
every school. He will always be a helper, 
inspirer, organizer and leader. As soon as 
the people of Pennsylvania realize that the 
superintendent has the vision, patience, 
courage and devotion to stop the thousand 
educational leaks and wastes the demand 
for closer, more adequate and more pro- 
fessional supervision will no longer be re- 
sisted. Effective and efficient supervision 
is one of the main factors in the solution of 
the country school problem. 

Consolidation is the third line of effort 
in the re-organization of rural education. 
Consolidation is now favored by every rec- 
ognized authority on educational adminis- 
tration. Equal opportunity in the matter 
of education is necessary to the civic life in 
a democracy. One hindrance to educa- 
tional progress in America is our funda- 
mental notion that centralization is danger- 
ous even in the separate states. Local au- 
tonomy has been considered essential for 
the welfare of democracy and unfortu- 
nately we have applied the principle of 
local autonomy to the school as an institu- 
tion, when, as a matter of fact, it would 
have been better to restrict its application 
to civic and polititcal affairs. The “Bogie” 
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man of centralization is still feared in 
Pennsylvania. Another hindrance to im- 
provement is tradition—the tradition that 
the little red school house is the embodi- 
ment of the best principles of American 
democracy. We cling more tenaciously to 
our traditions in education than in anything 
else. The people who have been told so 
often that by its product the little red 
school house has proven its superiority over 
other schools are the conservative souls who 
are willing to keep it both little and red, 
or indeed no paint whatever, on the theory 
that its efficiency will increase in the ratio 
of its humility. I for one believe in the 
superiority of the country boy, but credit it 
to a cause very different from school edu- 
cation and school curricula. The school is 
only one of many factors in any child’s 
education. Among potential factors in the 
education of a boy are his home life and 
habits, and his social life and habits. We 
cannot get away from either of these in the 
education of either the country boy or the 
city boy. Greater differences are found 
among our boys because of these two 
sources of education than can be found 
coming from inherited intellectual or moral 
tendencies. From both of these sources the 
country boy receives much the better train- 
ing for life-work. He has this as the re- 
sult of his environment. Every one is 
aware of the superior sense-training that is 
offered the country lad in his untrammeled, 
loving intercourse with mother nature; his 
usually robust physical condition; his con- 
tribution to the earning power of the fam- 
ily, and his daily meeting of emergencies. 
Besides, there is the social conscience—the 
public opinion which holds the individual 
responsible to the judgment of the com- 
munity as to what is right and wrong in 
conduct. 

The city family is scarcely acquainted 
with the next door neighbors. The country 
boy knows that if he goes wrong the whole 
community will be aware of it by to-mor- 
row night. Or, on the other hand, if he 
achieves character and success his fellows 
will be proud of him. These deterrents 
and incentives are powerful factors in the 
training of the country lad, and largely 
explain his success. In the matter of 
school training the country boy has been 
handicapped and discriminated against as 
compared with his city cousin. The little 
red school house must be given great credit 
for the work it has done but many of these 
school houses have outlived their useful- 
ness and are mere archaic apologies for 
schools. They are really a menace instead 
of the hope of the country. The great 
majority of them are no longer fit institu- 
tions for the training of American citizen- 
ship in this the twentieth century. The 





tens of thousands of ugly, unkempt, neg- 
lected, unsanitary, badly lighted, unventi- 
lated, box-car type of school buildings, 
finaked by devil-devised dens for out-build- 
ings—the whole outfit marring the nation’s 
landscape—are the most obvious reproach 
to our American school system to-day. 
The little red school house too often is a 
little building with little paint on a little 
plot of ground in a little community, taught 
by a little teacher with little preparation, 
whose business is supposed to be to teach 
little children little things a little time. 
Modern conditions have decreed that the 
little red school house invested with so 
much sentiment must be born again and its 
place be taken by the four-room, eight- 
room or twelve-room red school house. 

If the “good old way” is good enough 
for the children of the present day, why 
should we not be consistent and go back to 
the “good old way” in industry, in medi- 
cine, in surgery, in transportation and in 
agriculture? Our education in rural dis- 
tricts is still largely an ox-cart, hand-loom, 
sickle-education, in an age of automobiles, 
shuttle-cocks and self-binders. The old 
ox-cart-hand-loom-sickle-system education 
does not make as efficient. men and wo- 
men as the automobile-self-binder system. 
The changes in industrial and social condi- 
tions make necessary similar changes in 
educational affairs. The future will be 
characterized by fierce competition in which 
technical skill and a high degree of train- 
ing will be necessary qualifications for suc- 
cess. It is perfectly true that the consoli- 
dation remedy cannot be universally ap- 
plied because physical and social conditions 
often forbid, but it can be applied on a 
grand scale with the largest promise of 
success. A consolidated school can be made 
absolutely ideal a hundred times easier than 
can a one-teacher school. Consolidation 
spells efficiency. It brings high school 
privileges to rural communities. It will 
bring to the farm what the boy goes to the 
city to get. It makes it possible for the 
children during the formative period of life 
to stay at home until the fibres of charac- 
ter are strong, convictions mature, and 
habits firmly fixed. Strong schools com- 
bining general and vocational education, 
such as have been lately established in 
Pennsylvania, are the nation’s greatest safe- 
guard against peasantizing the people. The 
great argument for the consolidation of 
schools is not pedagogical, but social, and 
lies in the fact that we must create what we 
do not now have—true rural communities. 
The unit of school organization should be 
the community, and the consolidated school 
will bring it about. It tends to socialize 
community life and tends to break up un- 
social and anti-social tendencies. 
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In short, the consolidated vocational 
school with high school privileges, presents 
the finest opportunities for co-operation and 
socialization so much needed by the country 
people to make a better country life civili- 
zation. The best ways of bringing about 
consolidation are first by having legisla- 
tion encouraging consolidation, more par- 
ticularly by making provisions to pay at 
least a part of the transportation, and sec- 
ond by urging a vigorous and aggressive 
campaign of education to convert the people 
from an attitude of hostility or indifference 
to an attitude of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion. The latter requires hard work and 
leadership of a high order. But it is work 
most glorious. The new spirit that is put 
into the school and the community by the 
consolidated vocational school with its high 
school advantages, is really the difference 
between life and death. 

Yes, the country school problem needs 
heroic and aggressive treatment. Its so- 
lution is in consecrated and better trained 
teachers, expert leadership, wise legisla- 
tion and reasonable and sane consolidation. 


THE COUNTY AS A UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The second address was by Supt. A. S. 
Cook, of Baltimore county, Maryland. He 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
confess that I am much embarrassed this 
evening—more so than usual—for the 
reason that just outside the meeting I met 
a number of fellows with whom I used to 
go to school or who taught country school 
in Pennsylvania, and I find that they are 
now either college presidents or grammar 
school principals, or occupying other simi- 
lar positions of profit and honor. While 
sitting here on the platform I almost wished 
I had remained here in Pennsylvania, that 
perhaps something similar might have 
fallen to me. But after I heard Superin- 
tendent Rapp discuss the ideal rural teacher, 
it seems well that I got away, as I might 
not have been able to hold that little job in 
Franklin. 

Maryland has the county unit. It is no 
distinction, for they inherited it. Lord Bal- 
timore brought it from England. Pennsyl- 
vania inherited the township unit, and you 
gentlemen deserve no credit or discredit for 
that. The worst thing that some of us 
here in the East have to answer for is that 
some of our ancestors in the past carried 
this system with them and planted it in the 
Middle West, and they are now trying to 
get rid of some of the things that did not 
fit their particular situation. 

I ought to make a few apologies before 
I speak to a Pennsylvania audience on the 
County Unit. What I shall say is opinion, 
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based on sound administrative principles. 
I do not ask you to accept the opinions, 
they may not be applicable to the situation 
in Pennsylvania, but I do know they are 
applicable to the situation in Maryland. 
No matter what sort of system you have, 
you may have poor schools. A good deal 
depends upon the sort of leadership that 
Supt. Rapp spoke about. In my judgment 
there are two difficulties in the way of rural 
schools and they are lack of funds and lack 
of efficient county organization. We can 
get splendid teachers, but we cannot get 
them at $40 or $50 a month. We need 
money, we need organization, and you can- 
not get good efficient country organization 
unless you have money with which to do it. 
Without organization we do not get the 
proper sort of expert supervision in the 
county organization, and without that we 
do not get efficient teaching. There are 
plenty of by-products of supervision that 
we all want to have, but after all the main 
purpose is to get efficient class room teach- 
ing, a thing that often we do not get under 
any system—at least it is the most difficult 
thing to get. I have seen just as poor 
teaching in a big city school system as in 
rural schools. I do not mean that it is as 
general, but I have seen just as poor work 
in six- or eight-teacher schools as I have 
seen in one-teacher schools. 

It is very difficult for one who has been 
raised on the township unit plan to under- 
stand just what the county unit plan means. 
In Maryland we have the county unit in all 
its pristine purity, because Lord Baltimore 
brought it over. The only way I can ask 
you to get a clear view is to ask you to 
think of a city spread over an entire county. 
Think of Harrisburg, or say a town of 
150,000 population, spread over 630 square 
miles, evenly and unevenly, with wealthy 
schools and poor schools, and you will have 
an idea of the situation in Baltimore county. 
So far as school organization is concerned, 
we have exactly the same opportunity in a 
Maryland county school for efficient organ- 
ization that they have in any city. In the 
first place we have our County Board of 
Education, composed of either four or six 
men with all the power that a city board 
has. The only thing the county board does 
not do in Maryland is to levy the taxes, but 
under our new law, passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the County Board 
of Education can demand up to 40 cents on 
the $100 for school purposes, and every 
county must levy at least 34 cents. If they 
find there is need for more money than that 
permitted and named in their budget, they 
can ask for this additional money and say 
for what purpose it is to be expended. If 
the County Commissioners, who are the tax 
levying board of each county, do not “come 
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across” they must explain in writing to the 
people why they did not appropriate that 
money. The man who drew the budget 
part of that bill was three years in the 
office in New York City that helped to pay 
the budget there. We have a County or- 
ganized as a city for all intents and pur- 
poses, with a Board of Education that has 
ali the powers of a city Board of Educa- 
tion, and has practically a tax-levying au- 
thority up to a certain maximum. 

The Superintendent of Schools in our 
new educational bill has more definite 
powers, duties and responsibilities than are 
written in the statute law of any school or- 
ganization of this country so far as I know. 
You know, even in the cities, most of the 
duties of the superintendent are given to 
him by virtue of the courtesy of the Board 
of Education; they are not to any great 
extent written down in the city charter. 
But under our new bill we have them writ- 
ten down definitely, and consequently the 
things which the Superintendent is to do 
and the things which the Board of Educa- 
tion is to do are understood. One of the 
Superintendent’s functions is to prepare the 
annual budget. The Superintendent is both 
secretary and treasurer of the county school 
fund, and every dollar that is paid out for 
education in the county is paid out by the 
Superintendent as treasurer of the fund. 
Of course, the law provides that he shall 
have sufficient help. 

Another of the Superintendent’s func- 
tions is to nominate all teachers. A mem- 
ber of your Association said to me that 
that would not be possible in Pennsylvania 
where a man has 800 or 900 or 1,000 teach- 
ers. Why couldn’t it be done? Does not 
Supt. Maxwell nominate the teachers in 
New York City from the eligible list? If 
this is possible in a big city, it is possible 
in the largest county in the United States. 
Of course he needs professional assistance. 
There is one other thing. I am touching on 
only a few points that appeal to me as be- 
ing strong. There is one other thing about 
the County Unit system that any other unit 
it seems to me cannot have, and that is a 
uniform schedule of teachers’ salaries for 
the entire county. We have had some diffi- 
culty in our county with teachers who have 
made good in the country wanting to come 
into the suburbs where the living is better, 
where they are near the trolley line and can 
get into Baltimore for various things. We 
had been paying the same salaries to the 
rural teachers that we did to the suburban 
teachers. We start our teachers at $400 to 
a maximum of $800, depending upon serv- 
ice, In order to hold the teacher in the one- 
teacher rural school, in order to make these 
schools more efficient by keeping them there 
a reasonable time, we now start them at 
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$520, and they reach the maximum in six 
years instead of ten. If a rural teacher in 
a one-teacher school wishes to transfer to 
a larger school, she loses anywhere from 
$120 to $200 per year, and we have not had 
nearly so many requests for trinsfers. You 
see the County Superintendent can trans- 
fer his teachers wherever he thinks they 
can do the best work. It is exactly as it 
would be in a city system. 

In our school law another thing was 
done, which seems to me to be very much 
worth while—a minimum qualification was 
fixed for the County Superintendent and a 
minimum salary. Two years ago, if I had 
lost my position for any reason, the Board 
of Education in Baltimore county could 
have walked out of the office and picked up 
the first man, woman or child, and made 
him superintendent. The new law fixes the 
minimum qualification. It is a pretty high 
standard which does not apply to any of us 
now in. That was one of the little “jokers” 
We had to do that to get the law through. 
I said to the County Superintendents, 
twenty-three of them, “We will have the 
qualifications so high that no one else can 
qualify, and we will have our jobs for 
life.” The minimum salary is $2,000, of 
which the State pays half up to $3,000 be- 
yond which the State does not share. 
Every county must have at least one rural 
school supervisor and the minimum salary 
is $1,200; the state pays half up to $2,000 
beyond which the state does not share. 
Every county must have an attendance offi- 
cer at a minimum salary of $600 up to 
$1,200, half of which the state pays and 
beyond $1,200 the state does not share. 
Every county must pay a clerk and sten- 
ographer. 

Now, it seems to me there are two or 
three vital points in the County organiza- 
tion. How are you going to efficiently 
handle the compulsory attendance? How 
are you going to handle the problem of 
medical supervision and inspection which 
we must give, because country children 
need it more than city children. We had 
eighty boys taking part in an athletic meet 
and we had an examination. Only two boys 
got the white button for teeth in proper 
condition. How are you going to handle 
that problem? 

Our high schools are free to all the chil- 
dren. As to agricultural high schools, we 
had one that we thought was a very good 
agricultural high school. But we have 
twice as many children as entered it last 
fall, going right by that high school and 
riding nineteen miles further to Towson, 
which is an academic high school. There 
must be a reason. We have done every- 
thing we can to get men and women to 
send their boys and girls to the agricultural 
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high school, and yet they prefer to send 
their children right by that school and pay 
car fare nineteen miles farther. 

There is one other thing about the County 
Unit, the most important of all. We have 
a State tax in order to equalize educational 
opportunity in the counties and the dis- 
tricts. In Baltimore county we have a few 
districts that are extremely poor. If they 
had the burden upon their own backs they 
would have perhaps a five months’ or six 
months’ term and pay their teachers the 
very lowest possible salary. Baltimore 
county has to take care of that situation. 
That school is open for 180 days and the 
teacher receives a salary of $520. You 
notice we pay a yearly salary and the 
schools must be open 180 days. Just this 
point, if a county has wealthy spots and 
poor spots, then the county unit will even 
educational opportunities for that county. 
In Maryland we have one or two counties 
that have no rich spots. What are you 
going to do about them? I say you cannot 
have an efficient school system on any unit 
in any county that is poor all through and 
that is where the state must step in and 
give the county help, and that is exactly 
what we do. We have some counties in the 
state that get $4 or $5 for each dollar they 
raise. All our new bill says is, you must 
pay on your low assessment as high a tax 
rate as they do in the wealthy counties of 
the state, and then the state will come in 
and help you out. 

Now, I know I harangued you about this 
situation in rather a wandering sort of way, 
but I wanted to get the high points, and if 
any of you are interested, I would be very 
glad to welcome you as a committee or as 
individuals to Baltimore county. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A SOCIOLOGIST. 


The third address of the evening was by 
Warren H. Wilson, of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, who spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
think the ultimate form of organization, 
the unit to be used in form of organization, 
must be the County. This is the best or- 
ganization for the rural schools. All the 
people who live in the country today are 
farmers, and they are there for a partic- 
ular reason. Why are the farmers there? 
They are there to own and to acquire prop- 
erty and to work, and to be somebody. 
This is the psychology behind it. It is not 
an enriching occupation. You must think 
why the farmer is there, and why he is 
often poor, and why he lives as the owner 
of a little piece of land when somebody 
else is doing better. There are motives for 
this. The farmer is a stay-at-home, and he 
is a great believer in education and reli- 
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gion. He has made the churches and the 
schools and he is still making them. My 
church that I honor, your church, being a 
Methodist or a Baptist, are all made by 
farmers. They are making new churches 
all the time. They are religious, and it is 
because of that spiritual element in farm- 
ing that the country men so much believe 
in education. They know they need it. 
There is another thing I like to tell the 
teachers and preachers, namely, that the 
farmer and mechanic are more devoted 
than we are. There was a preacher in 
New England who was sent to a poor sec- 
tion of the country, and it was the custom 
of preachers in that section to remain no 
longer than three years. He stayed longer, 
and in telling about it said, “ Until I had 
stayed three years the farmer did not take 
me seriously, but after that everything was 
different.” He did great good in that sec- 
tion, because the people saw that he meant 
business and he had done something that 
no one else had done. After he had been 
there three years he went to the legislature 
one day, and told them he wanted better . 
roads. They laughed at him but told him 
to draw his bill, and they passed his bill. 
The man was irresistible because he had 
done something. I never think of the work 
the farmer does and the fact that he has 
devoted himself to his soil and his grass, 
without thinking of people who are not 
devoted to their work, and are so much for 
mere dollars and honor. Why, we were 
talking to-day about teachers that leave the 
country to go to the city. In the city they 
lose themselves, in the country they would 
be somebody. 

What is it that ails your community? or 
is it changing from an agricultural to a 
manufacturing community, or to a mining 
community. I find in some sections that 
the soft coal mine or the gas well have 
destroyed agriculture. They tell me every- 
where I go that I know the country prob- 
lem in some other state, but not in this 
state. I was born in this state in a log cot- 
tage. Some time ago I went to Pennsburg, 
and on the way to church said to my host, 
“What is this factory?” He replied, 
“ That is a silk factory.” “ What is it here 
for? Do we use so much silk here?” A 
little further on I saw another factory, and 
asked what it was. He said, “That is a 
stocking factory.” ‘“ What are they doing 
here? Do we use so many stockings here? 
Do they raise the raw material here? What 
are they here for?” He said, “I guess 
they get the labor here they want.” It is 
true that the boys are leaving the farm— 
true here and true everywhere. In this 
splendid agricultural country we have a 
large number of abandoned farms. The 
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have put in their cheap factories to exploit 
country labor, and that is what is the mat- 
ter, and your splendid rock-ribbed Lancas- 
ter county will be split wide open in the 
same way. Why in my town of Bradford 
we looked upon the silk business as the low- 
-est kind of business. The girls that worked 
in the silk factory were hissed on the streets 
because they worked at the cheapest labor. 

I want to ask this question, What do you 
want your community to be? I reckon you 
want these things: First, that the home 
should be immortal; second, that the church 
should be never-dying, because it is a sad 
sight to see any church closed. We come 
to what Supt. Rapp said about the home, 
the school and the church being factors in 
education and training. You cannot ap- 
proach the household. It is sacred, it is 
not a progressive institution. In my ex- 
perience as a clergyman, I have tried to 
persuade some people not to get married. 
I worked at it one day and persuaded a 
bride of 21 to wait one day before marry- 
ing a groom of 20. They waited until 
nightfall, and then they came and I mar- 
ried them, and it was one of the most suc- 
cessful marriages I ever performed. The 
home is not a plastic institution. The 
school is a plastic institution. You can 
persuade the school. You can arrange the 
school by logic. It is man-made, it is gov- 
ernment-made, I do not believe we are go- 
ing to arrest the movement to the cities. 
I believe many will go to the cities, and 
that the country population will be even 
smaller proportionately than it is now, but 
what I hope for is that the selection shall 
remain in the country which ought to be 
in the country. I would have a technical 
school out in the country just as much as 
an agricultural school in order to select 
those of the children who should go and 
those who should stay, that we may sift out 
the boy for the railroad and the boy for the 
farm, that the community may be com- 
plete in itself. I-think we should have a 
school in the community that will train the 
boys in country living until they are 
eighteen years old. 

I believe also that in our country com- 
munity we need factories that shall manu- 
facture farm products for shipment in man- 
ufactured form. I live in a milk country. 
I am sorry to see the farmer sell milk for 
it means a poor wage. I want to see him 
sell butter or cheese. ManyAmericans think 
they can no longer kill a pig at home. We 
used to do it, but the farmer now sends 
them to Mr. Armour or Mr. Swift. I think 
the farmers should kill their pigs, sheep or 
steers. I agree that they should be killed in 
a factory, but the time has come when the 
farmer in Denmark and Germany and in 
America can kill his own pigs and sheep in 
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his own factory. I believe the time is com- 
ing when, instead of silk factories and 
hosiery factories, we shall have in towns 
like Pennsburg industries that shall build 
up the country-side, and that the farmer 
in the country will manufacture his prod- 
uct with his own hands. Farmers, I look 
for the time when, under the wise leader- 
ship of men like Mr. Quick, there will be a 
bank in every country neighborhood, where 
the farmer can borrow money at a low rate 
and deposit his money at a fair rate. I 
believe the time is coming when in the 
country community its products will re- 
main as far as possible and as long as pos- 
sible at home. As long as it is possible for 
the farmer to get any product at home he 
should get it there. In my section of New 
York, the farmers to my knowledge for 
twenty-five years have been complaining of 
the low prices of milk; and now for fif- 
teen years these same farmers have been 
buying Wisconsin butter made in co-oper- 
ative factories, and they are paying a high 
price for that butter. 

If these things are to be remedied, what 
are the steps to do it? The farmers must 
organize in some way and work together 
along the same lines. Above all things 
what we need in this country is an impor- 
tant change in the spirit of the people. We 
need to become obedient people. We are 
not now fit for organization. If war should 
come upon us there would be a great revo- 
lution. How far would we go without los- 
ing the Philippines, without losing the 
Hawaiian Islands, without losing Califor- 
nia? God grant that we may come to such 
a state of mind that we can organize and 
co-operate as effectively as Germany does, 
as Denmark does, for these nations are our 
own flesh and blood. The German army 
to-day stands upon the shoulders of the 
German farmer. This mighty soldier em- 
pire, which stands confronted by all or 
nearly all of the great states of Europe, 
depends upon the German farmer, and the 
characteristic of the German Farmer is 
obedience. That is what we need in this 
country. We need a community organiza- 
tion of farmers, obedient to one another. 
You may call it if you please a farm com- 
munity, but what we need is organization. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A PUBLICIST AND 
AUTHOR. 


The last address of the evening was by 
Herbert Quick, Member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, who spoke as follows: 

Fellow-Teachers: When I say Fellow- 
teachers I mean it not as a boast, but as a 
claim. I ask to be recognized as a teacher, 
not because of the fact that the County 
Superintendent of my county out in Iowa 
ignored the law and gave me a certificate 
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two years before I had a right to teach 
under the law, and I went on and did teach- 
ing of a sort; not because from ten to 
twelve years I continued in rural school 
work and institute work and finally city 
school work, although at that time I was 
recognized as a veteran worker in the edu- 
cational vineyard, but I ask to be admitted 
to the roll of teachers because I believe 
that teaching is almost the only thing in 
this world that is worth doing. In a so- 
ciety thoroughly perfected, there will be 
about one person set apart for the teaching 
of about every five people; in other words 
twenty per cent. or more of the people of 
every nation that seeks to develop itself to 
its highest will be teachers, They will be 
placed in the harness as teachers; they will 
spend their lives as teachers; and those who 
are selected as teachers will achieve that 
honor because they will be doing the thing 
which is necessary in order that the light 
of humanity may be spread. Teaching is 
everything—and when I come before you 
and address you as fellow teachers I do it 
because I like to feel myself a teacher; I 
feel that having stood my apprenticeship in 
a school room, and then gone out and done 
all sorts of things, I can finally come back 
and converse with the country school 
teacher as regards the teaching phase of 
his work. As a public officer also, charged 
with the execution of an important new 
work the teaching phase of which is very 
great. I feel myself still a teacher. For 
as I understand the execution of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, it is essentially more 
agricultural than financial, and essentially 
more educational than agricultural. 

We have been talking about the farmer’s 
attitude toward the school; we have been 
talking about th: country teacher’s salary; 
we have been talking about the farmer’s 
attitude toward the consolidated rural 
school. Do you blame the farmer for op- 
posing this when he sees what a failure 
you have made of the school system that 
you have up to this time? What you are 
really doing is asking the farmer to levy 
higher taxes in order that you may extend 
further the system of education which up 
to this date has been more and more deadly 
to farm life just as it was more efficiently 
administered. Now, there is a worse thing 
than this six months’ rural school of the sort 
which unfits children for rural life, and 
that is the seven months’ school. What I 
mean to say is this, that the farmers all 
over the United States, if you take them one 
by one, those who have taken an interest 
in the schools of their communities, and 
ask them: What is the matter with the 
school? will probably tell you that the rural 
schools are not practical. That will be 
about the way they will say it. And all 
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these years the school men of the United 
States, from the heads of our educational 
system and our college presidents down, 
have never met the objection of the farmer 
that the school is not practical. That is 
really the reason why the country school as 
a whole, all over the United States, is a 
dismal failure in comparison with the city 
school. You say it is not a failure. Let 
me ask you whether you think the country 
school of to-day is any better as a school 
than it was seventy-five years ago? Are 
they any better? I say just let us think 
about that a little. A gentlemen here says 
Sure! and he probably knows better than 
Ido. But I want to reason with you about 
it. Seventy-five years ago the country 
school teacher was a bigger person in the 
community than he is to-day. He was ina 
large number of cases a man instead of—I 
was going to say a woman, but I do not be- 
lieve I will, I will say a child, a girl, The 
country schoo] teacher of seventy-five years 
ago was a real person in a real community. 

Now, in methods, in certain externals 
of teaching, I will freely admit that there 
has been some improvement. I can only 
remember back about fifty years in ru- 
ral schools, but the improvement in 
methods has been in the main a perfecting 
of the means by which the country chil- 
dren have been unfitted for their environ- 
ment, and that is the reason they drift into 
the city. The country schools have been 
cheap copies of poor city schools—I am 
talking about the rural school as I have 
found it in 48 states of the United States. 
It has been a bad copy of a poor city 
school. The city schools are bad. They 
do not fit people for real life. They teach 
people the languages of nations that per- 
ished from the earth a thousand years ago, 
and neglect the system of living in which 
we are obliged to live to-day. And they do 
it in the name of cultivation, just as if a 
Spartan had sent his boy out with a com- 
plete knowledge of Sanskrit and failed to 
teach him to wield the sword in a nation 
that lived by war. Instead of improving 
upon the city schools in the country, we 
have made the rural school a bad copy of 
this poor school, we have not copied it 
faithfully. We have made a bad copy. The 
problems in the arithmetic are problems of 
the counting room, the bank; the pieces in 
the reading books are selections of things 
relating to city life, and the more they en- 
ter into the mind of the country child the 
more they wean him from the farm to 
which he goes at night. And this is true of 
every branch of the curriculum of most of 
the country schools of the United States. 
Oh, I know they have adopted in the rural 
schools of most states a book which they 
call “ Agriculture.” Just think of calling a 
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book “ Agriculture ”— think of it and weep. 
Why, a teacher down in my county in West 
Virginia—we still have men teachers in 
West Virginia. they do not know any bet- 
ter down there, they still go on teaching 
school in the country—I was talking to him 
about “Agriculture,” and I asked him what 
he was doing in this study. He said he 
was teaching it all the time, but his pupils 
were not much interested in it. He said I 
give them two or three pages of it but they 
do not learn more than half of it, and “they 
just don’t like it at all.” Why, if you are go- 
ing to teach agriculture the way you teach 
algebra, you had better teach algebra, be- 
cause you are then giving the boy some- 
thing that may be of use to him. But if 
you get a child to believing that agriculture 
is that stuff that is dried and pressed and 
put into that book, and that he is obliged 
to read a certain number of pages, you are 
giving him an indictment against the whole 
system of farming, and will make him re- 
solve to leave the whole business of farm- 
ing and go to the city. 

Now, I want to say this for the farmer— 
and I am getting around to the farmer’s 
point of view that the schools are not prac- 
tical. They are not practical. I want to 
give you my idea, and I hope a lot of you 
will disagree with me, and if you do not I 
will not think much of you. A truth that 
comes easy goes easy. The real truth, as 
it was in the days of old, does not come to 
bring peace upon earth, but a sword. The 
farmer’s attitude on the school question is 
that he wants to pay no higher wages than 
he is paying, and I tell you he is right. He 
is paying more for the teaching he is get- 
ting than it is worth. One of the most 
precious letters that I have in my posses- 
sion is that of the County Superintendent 
under whom I was teaching when in my 
teens. It was the first utterance from any 
great man that in any way recognized me 
as having done anything worth while, and 
I got a long letter from this County Super- 
intendent, and I had it filed away with my 
life insurance policies and other things. In 
this letter he told me that I was doing good 
work in that school, and that he was in a 
good position to pass judgment as he had a 
brother and sister living in that community 
and had twelve nieces and nephews in that 
school, and he thought the children were 
getting along very well. My eyes filled 
with tears, and I took the letter and put it 
away, and it is one of my most precious 
possessions. It probably had more to do 
with my future life than either I or the 
man that wrote it ever knew. He went to 
New Mexico and became poor working on 
a country newspaper. And yet, I want to 
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say to you, the highest wages I ever got 
was $40 a month as a country teacher, and 
I never earned one-half of it, and there are 
not many teachers in Pennsylvania rural 
communities who are earning half of what 
they get, if you figure it down, and the 
farmer is not getting what he pays for. 
This is not the teacher’s fault. You are 
expecting the teachers to make bricks with- 
out straw. What is necessary in the public 
schools of all the states I know much about 
is a system by which the bricks of the coun- 
try school shall be made out of material 
that is proper for the making of them, and 
that then the workmen that make them 
shall get adequate pay for what they pro- 
duce, . 

Much is being done in some of the coun- 
ties of the United States to interest all the 
people in the country schools. I went to 
a farmers’ institute in Iowa. I was sur- 
prised to see 1,500 or 2,000 farmers there, 
and the County Superintendent of Schools, 
who was a woman, was the biggest man in 
the county. She had the farmers all ask- 
ing her to do the things with reference to 
agriculture that they wanted done. She 
had gotten me to come 500 miles to attend 
this meeting. She had other speakers ther>. 
She had one-fourth of an acre of exhibits 
of boys’ and girls’ club work. She had 
cooking and all the domestic arts. She had 
strips of country road that had been made 
as smooth as a pavement by a boys’ road 
club. Almost every child in the county 
was actively engaged in the work of the 
farmers’ institute, and they had come in 
their automobiles and their teams for 
twenty miles to this gathering. And here 
was this slight young woman, the County 
Superintendent, presiding over it all, and 
the children were proud of being country 
school children. They walked down the 
streets like conquerors, and looked upon the 
city children with pity. Many of these 
country teachers were offered $10, $15 or 
$20 more a month to go into the city 
schools, and they were receiving $75 to $90 
a month. All this was the result of five 
years’ work on the part of this woman. She 
tad taken over 100 rural schools and 100 
rural teachers. She believed in the con- 
solidated rural school, but she did not ask 
for the consolidated rural school all at once. 
She worked with the teachers and the build- 
ings, and then she began by getting the 
patrons of the schools interested, and she 
built the thing up in this way, and the 
teachers in this community are getting what 
they are worth, and a better thing than that 
is true, they are worth what they are get- 
ting. 

These teachers in this community are 
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getting 50 to 100 per cent. more as teach- 
ers than they got in the beginning, and 
they are getting it because the farmers are 
willing to pay it, because they are giving 
them something for it. Now, the thing I 
am trying to get at is this—it is all right to 
find fault with the system with which you 
work, or the tools with which you are work- 
ing, but you must not wait until you have 
some new system. The thing to do is to go 
to work with the teachers and the County 
Superintendent you have and the system 
you have and make something out of them. 
The time has been in the last six years 
when the best rural schools in the United 
States were in a county that did not have 
a consolidated rural school. When Miss 
Jesse Field began her great service to the 
rural schools of the world, she had about 
100 to 125 rural teachers, and she did won- 
derful work with them. 

I went down to see Miss Field and find 
out what she was doing. I went and visited 
her schools and I found the children filled 
with that spirit of pride in farming and 
with that spirit of pride in rural life that 
we would like to see in all the schools of 
the country. I asked her how many teach- 
ers she had, and she said 125. I asked her 
how long she had been there, and she said 
five years. There was not a poor teacher 
in the county. I asked her how many of 
the teachers were the same as five years 
ago, and she said about two-thirds of them. 
Now, how many counties are there in Penn- 
sylvania where there are more than two- 
thirds of the present list of teachers that 
were there five years ago? Not very many, 
I imagine. In other words she had not 
made many changes. The teachers there 
when she started were poor teachers, but 
now they are good teachers. But, what 
we need in West Virginia—of course, I do 
not think you need it in Pennsylvania—is a 
whole lot of actual consecrated work on the 
part of the County Superintendent and 
School Boards with reference to the rural 
schools. I hear County Superintendents 
speak about the fact that they have not the 
teachers to deal with. I do not think there 
is a County Superintendent in Pennsylvania 
who has not as good teachcrs to begin with 
as Jessie Field had when she began in Page 
county. They are all just as good and they 
average about the same one place as an- 
other. Ability is widely spread. You can 
take any group of pveople and make almost 
anything out of them if you can show them 
it is the right thing to do. We need over 
in West Virginia better County Superin- 
tendents, better school laws, better school 
organization and consolidated rural schools. 
The County Superintendents say they have 
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nothing to work with, the teacher says she 
has nothing to do. It reminds me of the 
old rhyme: 


Nothing to do but work; 
Nothing to eat but food; 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep me from going nude. 


The country teacher nothing to do! She 
has the greatest educational plant the world 
ever saw. Go with me to New York City, 
and I will show you gardens laid out on the 
tops of buildings, where they have trans- 
ported the soil, have planted gardens, have 
trees and flowers growing there—little 
farms that they have made in the city. 
There are no limits to the educational plant 
that lies around every school house. There 
is more chemistry in the business of farm- 
ing than there is in any chemical labora- 
tory in Harrisburg. There is more history 
and geography in the price of wheat to-day 
than there is in any book of geography in 
the schools. If you will take a class in a 
little school in a community in which the 
family makes part of its living by the sale 
of wheat, and if in the course of that school 
work you come to the question of what to 
do with wheat to-day, you will have a ques- 
tion in which you have some interest. Then 
begin to study the question of what the 
price ought to be, why it is high at the 
present time. Why it drops with the news 
that the war is likely to end. You go to 
India, you go to Argentine, you go into 
Canada, you go into Austria, and into 
Russia. You also get history. You find 
that the Australian government has bought 
up all the wheat in Australia for two years, 
and is holding it back. You will find Rus- 
sia with two or three crops stored up. You 
have politics, history and geography all in 
the price of wheat. There is more botany 
that a farmer ought to know to be a good 
farmer than is in any book of botany. 
There is more organic chemistry, and many 
other things all around than are contained 
in any books, and that is the kind of thing 
the children in the country know some- 
thing about and will be interested in. 

If I had my way I would teach insect life 
to the rural pupils not in the school room 
out of books, but out on the ground and the 
trees. I would not have a rural school in 
session while Nature is in session. I would 
make every school in the county an educa- 
tional school. I would teach the children 
to read, write and compute, and from that 
time on I would use these accomplishments 
merely for the purpose of teaching them 
and preparing them for life on the farm. 
No man leaves a business of which he is 
proud. No man ever leaves a business in 
which he is tremendously interested. A 
business which absorbs every atom of the 
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man’s or woman’s energies is the business 
which these people cling to, no matter 
whether profitable or unprofitable. People 
as a rule, in my opinion, do not leave the 
farm because it is unprofitable. People 
leave the farm because they are not proud 
of being farmers. They feel that they are 
“clod hoppers” and “ bumpkins.” They do 
not see anything in their life that they look 
up to, whereas, as a matter of fact, life on 
the farm is the most complex, most inter- 
esting and the most varied intellectual life 
in the world. A man may be a successful 
preacher, and yet be a person of no extra- 
ordinary ability. A man may be a good 
banker, and yet know very little except the 
matter of laying a dollar down on New 
Year’s day and taking up a dollar and six 
cents a year later, A man may be a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and yet be very narrow. 
A man or woman mav be employed in any 
one of a hundred occupations and not be 
very smart. But do you realize the height 
and depth of the research, observation and 
good judgment necessary for the highest 
sort of successful farming. It is potentially 
the most learned occupation under the sun, 
because it lays under contribution every 
field of science—engineering, chemistrv, 
botany, economics. There is ‘nothing it 
leaves untouched except perhaps “the dead 
languages.” 

Now, when you have that kind of a 
school, and I am not talking in terms of 
theory, when you have a school of that kind 
and the farmers find that it pays, you will 
have no trouble raising monev for school 
purposes. Why, out in Page county one 
boy’s father was very doubtful whether the 
schools paid. One day his son made a Bab- 
cock test of their cows, and he found out 
and explained to his father that they had 
two cows out of six that had not made 
enough butter to pay for their feed, and the 
father decided he would be better off with- 
out these two cows, and from that time on 
he was no longer doubtful whether the 
schools paid. This sort of thing not only 
pays in dollars and cents, it builds up the 
church, the community spirit, the lodge, the 
grange, co-operative associations, boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs, domestic science, and 
health inspection in the community. It 
makes that community alive, and the farm- 
ers began to see that it actually pays. 
When this time comes, and when you have 
developed a class of teachers that can do 
this work well—in all probability it will be 
the same teachers in the main that are do- 
ing the work now—and when that time 
comes they will be getting the salaries they 
are earning and earning the salaries they 
are getting. 
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In other words, my plea is this: What- 
ever may be the conditions among you, 
whatever may be the feeling as to your edu- 
cational system, I have no quarrel with you 
for saying it ought to be put out. I would 
say the same thing. But, I am for the con- 
solidated rural school. Whatever may be 
the thing with which you teachers are deal- 
ing, do not quarrel with your tools, and do 
not quarrel with your pay. Go out and 
determine that you are going to make the 
thing which ought to be made with what- 
ever tools you have. We are living in a 
new age. Why, if Horace Mann were 
alive to-day he would be reactionary, for 
the Horace Mann method was in favor of 
culture and cultural schools for all the 
people of the United States. Almost all 
the people of the United States have them 
now, and do you think they have borne the 
test for the country people of the United 
States? What we want now is a new 
method, using the tools which he tried to 
get for us, and you who are in the school 
work of the State of Pennsylvania, have it 
within your power to transform the state 
intellectually, morally and in spirit. Noth- 
ing can flourish in a country community 
which is dead. Nothing can bring the 
country community to life but the schools. 
I do not believe the church can do it, I do 
not believe the grange or any kind of or- 
ganization can do it. Why? Because none 
of these organizations have the power of 
taxation behind them except the country 
school, as it is a branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Let us take hold of it; let us study it; 
let us try to find out what it has to do with 
the work of farming. Then let us take 
hold of the imperfect machine which we 
have, turn it around to do the kind of work 
it ought to do, and the State of Pennsylvania 
may be made under such a system as that a 
place. that will stand so far ahead and so 
far beyond any other state in the Union 
with reference to its being a good place in 
which to live, that there will be no com- 
parison. In speaking to you in reference 
to the country school, I believe myself to 
be advising you to engage in the work in 
which the highest prices in the teacher’s 
profession are to be gained by the largest 
number of people engaged in the teaching 
profession in the next ten years. There is 
good work in the rural schools of the 
United States. There is fame to be gained, 
there is recognition and honor to be gained 
in the rural schools of the United States, 
and there are rewards both spiritual and 
material for those who will come in and 
take hold of this great imperfect machine 
and make of it the best that can be made. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE program for the afternoon was 
opened with devotional exercises by 
Rev. George Edward Hawes, D.D., of the 
Market Square Presbyterian Church of 
Harrisburg. 

The subject for the discussion of the 
afternoon was “ Physical Education,” and 
the first paper was read by George Ells- 
worth Johnson, Assistant Professor of 
— of Harvard University, as fol- 
ows: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FROM THE RECREATIVE 
VIEWPOINT. 


One of our critics has said that formal 
physical exercises are “a means of getting the 
greatest amount of exhaustion with the least 
amount of exercise.” While I quote this 
good-natured bit of raillery, at which no one 
of us could take offense, in the way of a little 
pleasantry at the beginning of a very dry 
paper, I do think that physical education ought 
to recede as far as possible from dictated 
movements and seek a basis in activities that 
are self-suggesting. It was a fundamental 
principle of Froebel’s educational philosophy, 
that a child is a self-creative being, and that 
education, therefore, should encourage self- 
activity. I believe this is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in physical education, and in all educa- 
tion. The only drawback to it is our lack of 
wisdom and skill in applying the principle. 
All physical education of normal children and 
youth, it seems to me, should be based upon 
activities that are recreative. By recreative 
activities, however, I do not mean simply 
activities that rest the mind and body and 
recuperate the powers depleted by tedium or 
fatigue. I mean even more, those activities 
that are re-creative, biologically, as well as 
recreative, physiologically. Play, during the 
early years of immaturity, is biologically re- 
creative; it furthers the biological growth or 
changes of the body and is essential to normal 
development. Recreation also may be biolog- 
ically re-creative, that is, identical with play; 
or it may be (in the case of adults, anyway) 
simply a means of restoring physical well- 
being after one has become tired of study or 
work. In treating the subject assigned me, 
“Physical Education from the Recreative 
Viewpoint,” therefore, I shall interpret the 
“recreative viewpoint” to be the biological 
rather than the physiological one, that is, the 
viewpoint of play, games, sports, and athletics 
for truly educational purposes, and not simply 
for the purpose of resting the mind and body 
and restoring physical equilibrium. 

This idea of basing physical education on 
activities that are recreative is by no means 
modern. Rather, it is the most ancient of all 
methods of physical education in its origin and 
the longest in existence. It is really the conserv- 
ative method i in physical education and the bur- 
den of proof is on those who advocate the 
newer method of physical education by pre- 
scribed and formal exercises. Of the five 
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{ great systems of physical education of the 
world, namely, the Greek, the Mediaeval, the 
British, the German, and the Swedish, the first 
three were based almost wholly, if not wholly, 
upon play, the fourth very largely, especially 
in the earlier years, while only the fifth de- 
parted radically from the older ideals. It 
seems desirable to recall very briefly the char- 
acter of the activities of these various systems 
of physical education, familiar as they are to 
you all. Among the Greeks, they were run- 
ning, jumping, throwing, wrestling, boxing, 
dancing, and a great deal of free play and 
many games. The palestra, attended by boys 
to sixteen years of age, were strikingly like 
our best modern playgrounds, and the gym- 
nasia, attended by the maturer youth, were 
very like our recreation parks. It is of inter- 
est also to add that physical education activ- 
ities among the Greeks culminated in great 
festivals, which differed from our intercol- 
legiate athletic meets far less in the character 
of the physical contests than in the beauty and 
solemnity with which they were carried out. 

The activities of the Mediaeval system of 
physical education, which engaged the knights 
of England, France, Italy, Scandinavia and 
Germany, were essentially war games, and 
this also culminated in grand festivals of the 
tournaments and the joust, contemporaneously 
with which, if not out of which, arose what 
has been called the finest flower of civiliza- 
tion, namely, chivalry—I trust I do not be- 
little the name of chivalry when I suggest that 
this flower survives today to some extent in 
what we call good sportsmanship. He who 
takes hold of life at the right end—is essen- 
tially “a good sport.” 

The British system, like its two predeces- 
sors, was based on old-time games and con- 
tests. To this system we are indebted for 
our highest conception of civilized and social- 
ized sport, namely, modern team games. 

Guts-Muths, predecessor of Jahn, utilized 
almost wholly plays (even constructive plays), 
games and contests. Jahn, the father of Ger- 
man system, who conceived physical educa- 
tion as a means of the regeneration of 
Fatherland, sought the fields and the woods 
with his pupils to participate in plays, games, 
and competitive gymnastic feats or “ stunts.’ 
Spiess, who followed Jahn, departed somewhat 
from the more traditional plays and games 
used by Jahn, devising gymnastic apparatus 
and exercises; but this he did apparently in 
the hope of supplying artificially some of the 
natural advantages of the open life. 

Ling departed still more from the plays and 
games of former systems. He developed his 
formal exercises during a period of rapidly 
increasing interest in anatomy, physiology, 
dentistry and surgery. The years of Ling’s 
life were notable for development in all these 
fields. Naturally he got the anatomical twist. 
Psychology with its biological background and 
its physiological relationships was unknown. 
The more “scientific” method of Ling was 
based’ upon a half-truth, so far as education 
was concerned, and, as is usually the case with 
pedagogical half-truths, it led teachers astray 
from the greater truth embodied in the more 
instinctive method of former times. Ling 
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lost in the form the still more important thing, 
namely, the spirit. And since it is “the spirit 
that giveth life,” he lost the better part of that 
for which he sought. 

Thus physical education from the recreative 
view-point was conspicuously rejected by the 
most scientific physical educators of the later 
days. But happily the stone that was ac- 
cepted by the builders of Greek physical edu- 
cation, by Chivalry, by the British, by Guts- 
Muths, and Jahn, but rejected so largely by 
later physical educators, is again becoming the 
head of the corner. 

What is the basis of this new-old view of 
physical education, this new-old claim for the 
precedence of activities that are recreative in 
physical education? It is this: That the great 
office of physical education is not the physio- 
logical only, but the physiological, the psy- 
chological, and the sociological, in increasing 
degree in the order named. If one says: 
“Let the physical educator ‘stick to his last’ 
and the mental and spiritual benefits will fol- 
low,” he stands in his own light, on the phys- 
ical side even, and neglects great mental and 
spiritual opportunities whose doors open not 
with equal readiness to other teachers. He 
stands in his own light on the physical side 
because a later science than that of Ling’s 
wd has shown that bodily functions are 
affected vastly more by emotion plus move- 
ment than by movement alone. Physical edu- 
cation can no longer be based scientifically 
upon anatomy or physiology chiefly, but on 
human nature, if we are to make it enjoyable, 
truly educational, and most effective. The 
development of animal life has been along 
affective lines; development has been as per 
emotional experiences; bodies have always 
been adapted to instinctive ends, and have al- 
ways worked best in accord with the affective 
nature and not apart from it or contrary to it. 
The very bodily growth of the child and 
youth is enmeshed with the biological bases 
of the instincts and the emotions.. Nature 
has provided in the structure of the body it- 
self, a motive for the activities best suited to 
its needs. Why should we try to substitute 
something different, even antagonistic, to that 
which nature has provided for the very pur- 
pose? Man has never yet improved upon 
nature, except only when working in harmony 
with nature. Even physiology now tells what 
psychology told us before, namely, that move- 
ment is as “much mind as body”; that even 
strength has an emotional basis quite out of 
proportion to the muscular basis. Men vary 
in motor ability according to mind and feel- 
ing, even more than according to weight of 
muscles. Under emotional stress, unbeliev- 
able activity, strength and skill may be dis- 
played, a fact, long known to laymen, now 
placed under observation in the laboratory 
by the experimental physiologist. Efficiency 
in the guise of joyousness is knocking at the 
door of physical education (and of all educa- 
tion and all work of the world, I might add) 
and there are few physical. educators who 
will not soon hear and open to it. I must 
believe that formal physical exercises as phys- 
ical education, except for those who might 
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need them as one needs a dentist or a sur- 
geon, are doomed. 

A book might be written on the moral and 
social significance of physical education from 
the recreative viewpoint. This short paper 
can scarcely do more than to suggest a few of 
the points of interest. 

The addresses which followed on the 
subject of Physical Training were by D. A. 
Sargent, President of the Sargent School of 
Physical Culture, Cambridge, Mass., on 
“True Preparedness”; Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, of Simmons College, Boston, on 
“Wholesome Living for Girls”; Prof. 
Thomas D. Wood, of Columbia University, 
on “ Rural Health and Sanitation.” These 
addresses will be given in full in the vol- 
ume of proceedings. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE TWO YEARS, 


The amendment to Section 8, Article II 
of the Constitution and By-laws, introduced 
by Dr. Phillips was called up for action, 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present. The amendment was read as 
follows: 

Section 8 of Article II of the By-laws of 
the State Association which reads: The Leg- 
islative Committee and the Committee on 
Necrology shall serve for one year from time 
of appointment. Al! other committees named 
in these By-Laws shall serve during the meet- 
ings at which they are appointed, be amended 
to read: “The Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed by the outgoing president of each odd- 
numbered year shall serve for two years from 
time of appointment and the Committee on 
Necrology shall serve for one year from time 
of appointment. All other committees named 
in these By-Laws shall serve during the meet- 
ings at which they are appointed.” 

The amendment was carried. 


Superintendent Dixon of New Castle 
offered an amendment to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, which will be acted upon 
later. 


Deputy Supt. R. B. Tietrick said: Dr. 
Owen, Chairman of the Committee of Or- 
ganization in the National Educational As- 
sociation requests the appointment of a 
committee of three from the State Associa- 
tion to consider such questions of reorgan- 
ization as may be wise, regarding the afhli- 
ation of the State Association with the Na- 
tional Association, and I move that the 
Chairman appoint such a committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried, 
and the Chairman announced that the Com- 
mittee would be appointed |ater. 


INVITATIONS FROM WILKES-BARRE AND 
JOHNSTOWN. 


Superintendent J. B. Breidinger, of 
Wilkes-Barre, made the following remarks, 
inviting the Association to hold its next 
meeting in that city: 
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Wilkes-Barre extends an invitation to the 
State Educational Association to hold its 
next meeting at that place. I am sure that 
Wilkes-Barre wants you. I know its Su- 
perintendent wants you. I know its 
Chamber of Commerce wants you. And I 
want to assure you that we have all sorts 
of good accomodations. We want you to 
see the schools themselves. We have a fine 
building there. The Association has not 
been there for 16 years, and we extend a 
hearty invitation for you to hold your next 
meeting in Wilkes-Barre. 

Superintendent Adee, of Johnstown, spoke 
as follows, inviting the Association to hold 
its next meeting in Johnstown: 

I take this opportunity on behalf of the 
public spirited, progressive citizens of 
Johnstown to invite you to hold your next 
teachers’ convention in that city. While 
Harrisburg has been pictured to us as the 
city for conventions in the state, yet Johns- 
town is such a business city that our citi- 
zens two years ago erected a $2,000,000 
hotel to accomodate our visitors. In look- 
ing over the hotel directory of the various 
cities of the country, I find that Harrisburg 
has in all registered hotels 588 rooms, and 
Johnstown has 550 rooms, so we are about 
as able as the Capital City to take care of 
you. We have a high school which will 
accomodate all the meetings except the gen- 
era] sessions, which we could hold in one of 
the opera houses or one of the churches, 
all of which are within one block of the 
high school or business center of the city. 
We believe if you will come to Johnstown 
we can accomodate you, and you will give 
us the additional stimulus that we need. 

Superintendent Wagner of Carlisle moved 
that the invitations be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with power to act. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Supt. H. H. Baish, of Altoona, President 
of the Educational Council, presented the 
report of the Council, which was adopted 
as read. 

Mr. President and Members of the Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen: Your Educa- 
tional Council desires to submit the following 
report: 

Article IX, Section I of the Constitution of 
the State Educational Association defines the 
duties of the Educational Council as follows: 
The Educational Council shall act as an edu- 
cational advisory committee of the Associa- 
tion, consider problems referred to it by the 
Association, conduct original pedagogical in- 
vestigations, encourage needed legislation, 
stimulate interest in the National Educational 
Association, co-operate with other educa- 
tional agencies, and annually report and recom- 
mend such action on educational propositions 
as shall look toward definite progress. 
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Article X of the Constitution of the State 
Educational Association authorizes the Edu- 
cational Council to receive and consider sug- 
gestions from teachers’ organizations through- 
out the state. These suggestions are to be 
sent to the Council before July 1 each year 
and at a meeting of the Council held prior to 
October 1 are to be carefully considered and 
acted upon. The action of the Council is then 
to be reported back to the local teachers’ or- 
ganizations for approval or disapproval and 
all recommendations that receive the support 
of a majority of the teachers’ organizations 
are to be incorporated into the report of the 
Educational Council and presented to this As- 
sociation for final action. Is it possible to con- 
ceive of a more democratic arrangement than 
this? A way is provided for the fullest and 
freest discussion of any question pertaining 
to the educational interests of our state or to 
the organization and management-of the State 
Educational Association. An examination of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of other State 
Associations will convince any impartial in- 
vestigator that in its method of organization 
and operation the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association is one of the most demo- 
cratic to be found anywhere. 

Your Educational Council desires to endorse 
the arguments in support of Teachers’ Pen- 
sions contained in previous Council reports 
and expresses the hope that a_ state-wide 
teachers’ pension system will soon be a reality 
in Pennsylvania Since a special committee 
has been appointed to report on this subject, 


the Educational Council decided to make no 


definite recommendations, thus avoiding the 
danger of interfering with the plans of the 
special committee on Teachers’ Pensions. 

The Council further recommends that the 
School Code be amended so as to provide 
that the two hundred hours’ work in pedagog- 
ical studies now required for the granting of 
a provisional certificate to college graduates 
be taken in courses that are strictly profes- 
sional from the teacher’s standpoint and that 
at least 25 per cent. of the required units be 
earned in practise teaching under expert super- 
vision. 

The attention of the Educational Council 
has been called to abuses in the medical in- 
spection of applicants for Child Labor Cer- 
tificates. It is recommended that this inspec- 
tion be made by the regular school medical 
inspectors and that the extra cost, if any, be 
borne by the school district. 

The Council re-affrms its action of one 
year ago in recommending that steps be 
taken to make the Pennsylvania School 
Journal the official organ of the State Educa- 
tional Association. 

The suggestion that a Round Table Confer- 
ence for the consideration of continuation 
school problems be established and held at the 
time of the Annual Meeting of the State As- 
sociation meets with the hearty approval of 
the Council. 

It is the judgment of the Council that the 
minimum school term in Pennsylvania should 
be eight months. If there are districts in the 
State too poor to bear the expense of an eight- 
month term they should receive extra help 
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from the state. The state appropriation 
should also be distributed so as to encourage 
the consolidation of rural schools. 

Since regularity in attendance is of prime 
importance in school work, everything possible 
should be done to encourage good attendance. 
Some districts are believed to be too lax in 
the enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. The Council believes that attend- 
ance records should be one of the factors in 
the distribution of the state school appro- 
priation. 

The supply of well trained teachers is not 
yet equal to the demand in many sections of 
the state. Summer schools should be con- 
ducted at all the various State Normal Schools 
and a state appropriation covering the cost of 
tuition should be given to these schools. 

The Council recommends the appointment 
of a committee by the President of the State 
Association for the purpose of making a care- 
ful investigation of all the available sources 
of school revenue in Pennsylvania with a view 
to securing, if possible, a much larger annual 
state appropriation for the schools. 

The central thought of the program for this 
meeting of the State Educational Association 
has been announced as “Educational Pre- 
paredness.” It is fitting that the educational 
agencies of our great commonwealth should 
adopt a policy in harmony with the nation- 
wide movement to make America an efficient 
champion of arbitration and world-wide peace. 
Our schools should carefully teach the obliga- 
tions as well as the privileges of American 
citizenship. The individual who claims the 
protection of the strong arm of our govern- 
ment when his rights are menaced and refuses 
his services in times of national need has a 
very inadequate conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Our educa- 
tional system should produce a type of citizen 
who is prepared and willing to perform his 
part in any emergency that may arise. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY, 


Supt. J. J. Koehler, Wayne county, pre- 
sented the following report of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee, which was adopted as 
read: 

Your committee desires to bring the atten- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association to the deaths of sixty-two teach- 
ers of the state. While we cannot at this 
time give an extended biographical sketch to 
each of these departed servants, yet we can 
pause for a few moments to pay tribute to 
their memories. We recognize that they have 
been a useful part in a great agency to spread 
the gospel of true worth to mankind, to for- 
ward the cause of enlightenment among the 
rising generation, and to open the way to the 
boys and girls of this great commonwealth to 
true spiritual, moral, and intellectual welfare. 
Your committee, therefore, desires to have the 
following names recorded in the annals of 
this Association. 

Supt. Herbert S. Putnam. Born in Brad- 
ford - September 8, 1862; died April 
13, 1916. e was educated in the Susque- 
hanna Collegiate Institute of Towanda. In 
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1893 he was honored by Lafayette College 
with the degree of Master of Arts. After 
filling various minor positions as teacher in 
Bradford County, in 1892, he was elected 
supervising principal of the Towanda Public 
Schools. In 1 he was elected County 
Superintendent of Schools of Bradford 
county which position he held at the time of 
his death. Mr. Putnam was a very efficient 
school man in every respect. He was pro- 
gressive in his school ideas and had high ex- 
ecutive ability to carry his school plans to a 
successful conclusion. He was an active mem- 
ber of the State Educational Association and 
a strong factor in the educational affairs of 
his county. 

The following teachers of elementary 
schools in Philadelphia have died since the 
Scranton meeting: Eleanor McFadden, Feb- 
ruary II, 1916; oe de Pierra, Feb- 
ruary 18; Laura Rosschen, March 1; Mary L. 
Clark, April 24; Ida E. Packer, May 8; Mary 
Westcott, May 23; Mary J. McClay, June 9; 
Gertrude Cahill, June 19; Marie H. Smith, 
July 29; Mary Burgin, November 22, and 
Elizabeth Mereto, December 9. All were 
graduates of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
Of High School teachers Henrietta C. Ley- 
poldt, William Penn High School, March 17; 
Ernest Lacy, Central High School, June 173. 
and Mary: S. Berry, of the Girls’ High School. 
In general, schools are closed that pupils and 
teachers may attend funeral. Memorial ex- 
ercises for all teachers who died were held itt 
the Auditorium of the Central High School. 

J. Donald Geist, A.M., principal of the 
Hazleton High School for eighteen years, died 
April, 1916. He was born in Schuylkill 
County, prepared for teaching in the Millers- 
ville State Normal School. After teaching 
for three years he further prepared himself 
for his life-work in the Schuylkill Seminary 
and Lafayette College from which he gradu- 
ated in 1897. As the faithful and efficient 
principal of the Hazleton High School he 
won the respect and confidence of the pupils 
and patrons because of his gentle demeanor 
and unfailing courtesy. He labored quietly 
and efficiently to put Hazleton High School 
in the front rank. He was a true educator, 
feeling his responsibilities and meeting them 
in a courageous manner. 

Marie Thompson died Sept. 27, 1916. She 
was a graduate of the Hazleton High School 
and of the Bloomsburg State Normal School. 
For ten years she taught in the public schools 
of Hazleton. A lady of excellent character 
and an efficient teacher, she was highly re- 
spected by the citizens of the community in 
which she lived and tdught and well beloved 
by the children who came under her splendid 
instruction. 

Edith S. Walter, born August 20, 1884, died 
July 23, 1916; graduated from Scranton Cen- 
tral High School, 1902, Scranton Training 
School, 1903; 7th Grade teacher Scranton, 
faithful and respected. 

Kate T. Lavelle, born 1862, d. November 15, 
1916; graduated Scranton High School 1880: 
7th Grade teacher Scranton, faithful and re- 
spected. 

Roy W. Deubler, 18096-1916, rural school 
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teacher Monroe county, upright, talented in 
music. 

Etta Fries, d. January 21, 1916, principal 
Alden schools, Crawford county, loved and 
respected, active in church work. 

Magdalene Strickler, born 1860, d. January 
23, 1916, graduated Lebanon schools, Lebanon 
Valley Mae head of English department, 
Lebanon, highly esteemed. 

Wm. E. Bloom, Esq., born May 3, 1861, d. 
Sept. 20, 1916; Bloomsburg State Normal. 
County Superintendent, Northumberland 
county; honest, fy highly regarded. 

Lawrence Helsel, born 1883, d. July 1, 1916; 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven; 
rural school teacher Bedford county, devoted 
to cause of education. 

Jean Frasher, d. April 8, 1916; graduated 
Washington Seminary; teacher in Washington 
borough schools; devoted to profession. 

Edna Marie Yorke, May 2, 1916; graduated 
from parochial school 1912; California Nor- 
mal School 1915; rural teacher, Washington 
county, pleasing personality. ~ 

Effie Milliken, Nov. 22, 1915; graduated 
Muskingum College 1912; high school teacher 
Washington county. 

Olive Weaver, Aug. 29, 1916; graduated Jef- 
ferson Academy 1907; rural school teacher 
Washington county; faithful. 

Martha A. Wiley, March 9, 1916; teacher 
Washington borough; faithful and capable. 

Jeannette Huston, Feb. 23, 1916; graduated 
Clarion State Normal; teacher in Canonsburg, 
Washington county; thorough, efficient, con- 
scientious. 

Mabel L. Wientge, May 3, 1916; teacher 
Bentleyville, Washington county; cheerful, 
happy disposition. : 

ay Runkel, born 1882, died Aug., 1916; 
rade teacher Cumberland county; qualities of 
nest type of womanhood. . 

Milton C. Turney, born April 1, 1895, died 
June, 1916; exemplary habits. 

Alonzo D. Eisenhower, born 1844, d. May 
6, 1916; principal Norristown High School; 
highly esteemed. 

Hubert Blair Bentley, born May 11, 1893, 
d. August 16, 1916; Edinboro Normal School; 
physical director Junior High School, Am- 
bridge, Pa. 

Cora Belle Coleman, born February 13, 
1889, d. September 9, 1916; seventh Grade 
teacher Tyrone; musical, deeply religious, 
cheerful. 

Ida May Hugg, born November 13, 1870, d. 
October 8, 1916; teacher mathematics Char- 
leroi High School; efficient, thorough. 

Alvin I. Reinhard, born Aug. 10, 1865, d. 
March 30, 1916; graduate State Normal, Kutz- 
town, and Valparaiso University, Indiana; 
principal Northampton county; honored and 
esteemed. 

Charles P. Pomp, born Oct. 1849, d. Sept. 
12, 1916; teacher Northampton county; strict 
disciplinarian. 

Grace V. Kichline, born Dec. 5, 1895, d. 
Sept. 9, 1916; teacher Northampton county; 
respected. 

William Graham Ladds, born Dec. 6, 1841; 
d. Oct. 19, 1916; Jamestown Academy; taught 
for nearly fifty years. 
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Marion Alma Lawrence, born April 29, 1896, 
d. Oct. 29, 1916; Kindergarten teacher West- 
field public schools; excellent qualities. 

Harriett. Baker, born Sept. 30, 1860, d. 
January 20, 1916; Grove City College; kind, 
cheerful, sig helpful and hopeful. 

Henrietta Kennedy, born June 4, 1889, d. 
November 30, 1916; graduated Carbondale 
High School, grade teacher Carbondale; char- 
itable to needy, schools closed day of funeral. 

Mary Arbogast, born June 30, 1877, died, 
1916; graduated Bloomsburg State Normal 
School 1895; rural teacher Montgomery 
county; loved by all. 

Walter R. McGahren, born 1800; d. April, 
1916; head of department of Mathematics 
Mahanoy Township High School. 

Annie Bredin Cummings, born July 2, 1857, 
d. Nov. 30, 1916; principal Butler Public 
Schools; memorial service held Dec. 18, 1916, 
tablet to be placed in school buildings; earnest 
and zealous, high ideals. 

Osceola Burl (colored), died 1916; teacher 
in Gay Street Colored School, West Chester. 

Eloda Deckard, 1890-1916; graduated Ster- 
ling Township High School; rural school 
teacher, Salem township, Wayne county; 
bright, active, fine professional spirit. 

Martha Jane Holmes, born Oct. 10, 1862, d. 
Nov. 11, 1916; principal Curtin School, Mc- 
Kees Rocks. 

Florence M. Bean, Quakertown; graduated 
from Quakertown High School and West 
Chester Normal School; taught in Bucks 
county and Bethlehem. 

Also, Ella Weinberger, taught in Quaker- 
town and Doylestown; James F. Flick, Hill- 
town township, Bucks county; Cora Horn, 
taught in Quakertown; Mrs. Carrie Trader, 
and Bertha Lenhart, Fayette county; Kalista 
Hall, Athens, Bradford county; Jane Kenyon, 
Monroeton; Mary Myers, Johnstown, teacher 
for thirty-two years; Alice F nnan, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh; Margaret 
Tucker, New Castle, taught twenty years; M 
N. Huttel, principal Summeytown Schools; 
Harry English, assistant principal, Patton 
eee J. M. Hostetter, principal Cresson 

chools. 


_— 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 








T HE program for the evening was opened 
by the Adelphia Concert Artists, who 
sang several selections in excellent style. 

The first address of the evening was de- 
livered by Charles Zueblin, of Boston, 
Mass., who spoke much as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
great question before this country today, 
which transcends the recent election or the 
decision as to who shall be speaker of the 
House or any other great local or national 
issue, is, “ Shall we be prepared?” There is 
only one answer to it, We must be prepared. 
We must be prepared for the sake of the 
world. We occupy the happiest spot on the 
foot-stool. I do not now refer to Pennsyl- 
vania, but to the United States as a whole. 
There is a very fertile strip of land along the 
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Atlantic Coast, there is a still more fertile 
strip along the Pacific Coast, and in the midst 
of it is a larger area, the most fertile in the 
country, The juciest and richest part of the 
planet is in the heart of America. We, of 
course, occupy this favorite land by accident. 
Our fathers acquired it by the knowledge of 
their predecessors, and we must give an ac- 
count of ourselves. We cannot put a wall 
around this country, a tariff wall, or a naval 
wall, and say to the rest of the world, “Tt is 
ours,” unless we can justify that. We ‘have to 
give an account to the world not only to justify 
our being here but to show the world how to 
use the best territory. The world tonight is 
in subjection to Germany. Germany rules the 
world today. Her methods are the most mod- 
ern of all the belligerent nations. The ques- 
tion that we are about to settle, and it is a 
question for us as well as for them, is whether 
we are going to follow in the trail of these 
methods or whether we are going to set a pace 
for them. 

Now, these statements that I have made 
about this being the richest, fattest and juciest 
and most promising spot on the face of the 

world is not American braggadocio. It is 
solid fact. And do you believe that this great 
land of ours has 20,000 miles of coast land, 
just eight times as much as the mistress of the 
seas, and twenty-five times as much as France? 
How large a navy do you think we should 
have to defend this twenty thousand-mile 
coast? Have you ever thought of that? If 
you have not you ought not to be here—you 
don’t belong here. If you have not given this 
question thought, I commend to you for the 
next week the reading of all the newspapers 
you can reach. I see they all come to Harris- 
burg. You have the New York papers, the 
Philadelphia papers and the Harrisburg papers. 
You have all the newspapers spread before 
you. If you will follow this reading of the 
papers next week you will find that almost 
every day you have an editorial on Prepara- 
tion, and at the end of the week you may not 
have found one that represents five minutes’ 
thought. We have tons and tons of papers 
and editorials on preparation, from pacifists, 
and from military men, and there is rarely 
one that would represent five minutes’ thought. 

I ask you tonight to do the most painful 
thing that an American has to do, “to think.” 
We have to think now, and it is our petemage 
to think. We have already appropriated 
000,000, and there will be ,000,000 next 
year. Now we are going to prepare—and for 
what? Have you ever thought of that? 
Surely you have no right in this country if 
you have not. Think of the 20,000 miles of 
coast land, How large a navy would we need 
to defend it against two great nations? You 
know we will never fight another single nation 
again unless it be a very small nation. How 
would you like to have the American Navy 
meet the allied navies of Britain and Ger- 
many? You say England and Germany are 
not allies, but Japan and Russia are allies at 
the present time! And, my friends tonight 
we are a joke, a joke to the whole world. 
Twenty thousand miles of coast land—and 
that does not include our Canadian and Mexi- 
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can boundaries, just our water front. Con- 
sider this vast territory, and that this great 
territory is occupied by thirty people to the 
square mile. There are 270 people to- the 
square mile in Germany, there are 270 people 
to the square mile in China. There are thirty 
people to the square mile in the United States 
and 270 in China. Four hundred millions in 
China, nearly ten times as thickly populated as 
the 100,000,000 in the United States! Are we 
going: to put a wall around our country and 
say, “ This is ours, stay out? 

Do you remember before the war, before 
the European war? It takes just as great an 
effort to go back before the European war as 
before the Civil War in this United States. 
Two years ago we were talking of the sick 
man of the East, poor sick and degenerate 
man of Turkey! But a leader and a few 
German officers—and see what England has 
done to Turkey. Suppose a leader and a few 
Japanese officers should go into China, with 
its 400,000,000 people to get what the Japanese 
want! 

Now, are we on this most favored spot of 
the world, occupying it by accident, simply to 
defy the ‘world? Who are the people who 
occupy this wonderful country? They are 
Americans. What is an American? Are you 
one? Were you born here, or did you acquire 
it—and have you ever worked at it? I live 
in the land of the Mayflower’s descendants. 
Nearly all of my family had relatives or an- 
cestors who came over in the steerage of that 
wonderful vessel, and many of them have not 
been domesticated yet. On the other hand we 
have people who come over here from the 
very ends of the earth and in a very short 
time are Americans. A friend of mine was 
crossing the State of Pennsylvania through the 
mining regions not long ago. When they 
came to a station a man in the front part of 
the car doubled up on the seat and made some 
foreigners stand in the back of the car. When 
asked why he did it he said, “Do you think 
I want to sit down with a Dago?” My friend 
said, “Do you know that this country was 
discovered by a Dago?” The fellow stood 
up and said, “Look here! Don’t you call 
George Washington no Dago.” 

We have such native Americans. Ten mil- 
lion of our natives have African blood in their 
veins—and one-third of them have Caucasian 
blood. Are they to be aliens or Americans? 
Are they to be termed as Aliens or Americans? 
Before the war a million of people a year were 
coming into this country from the very ends 
of the earth, the rag-tag and bob-tail of the 
earth, just like your ancestors and mine. How 
do we greet them? How do we assimilate 
them? Do you know how we try to skim the 
cream from Europe. The first thing we do 
is ask them, ‘ Are you an anarchist? Are you 
a polygamist? ” Don’t you think in the end, it 
would be just as well to ask them, “Are you 
a liar?” After the assassination of President 
McKinley, we decided to keep out the anarch- 
ist, and we asked everybody, “Are you an 
anarchist?” We bring them to the port of 
New York, and allow them to be held up at 
the gates, and do everything in our power to 
keep them out. Is it any wonder some of 
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them are anarchists? Can't you do something 
more to make this “ America,” by having our 
native Americans work at the job? 

There are three things we must consider as 
being immediately in the catalogue of pre- 
paredness, and the most important of these is 
in the preparation of our:army and navy. 
Another important thing is the devising of a 
transportation system that will really meet the 
demands of this country. And I speak with 
authority on the subject of transportation. I 
am a transportation export. I consume thou- 
sands of miles a year, and shall be glad to 
argue the subject with any railroad officer. 
There are running through Harrisburg as fine 
trains as there are in the world, except those 
that run from Chicago west. You have thou- 
sands of miles of railroads in Pennsylvania, 
and everybody considers it a great system. 
There is no such thing. There is no trans- 
portation system. The best railroad in this 
country, and which runs through the city of 
Harrisburg, is that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. But if you get off the main 
line you might often just as well be nowhere. 
They run through here with buffet cars, bath, 
tailor, the rear observation car, with manicur- 
ists, stenographer, stock market tickers, din- 
ing cars, but there is no system. Between 
Boston and New York, preferably New York 
and Boston, there is one train on which, for 
not more than twelve dollars, you can get a 
private room and sleep in a brass bed! You 
have all these conveniences in America—but 
there is no train running across the continent. 
There certainly is no through train running 
north and south. And though there are lines 
running east and west, there are no through 
trains. No system at all. 

Then, going more into detail, because this 
is more important than the Army and Navy, 
we have the finest railroad terminals in the 
world. Now this is not American brag. It 
is a solid fact. There is nothing to equal 
them in the world, costing ,000,000, and 
yet there is no way of getting from the Grand 
Central to the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York, no way of getting from one to the other. 
If you take a street car you must transfer, if 
you take a taxi you are held up at every 
street corner, if you are in a hurry you walk. 
And the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
joining the New Haven by a great bridge 
across Hell Gate, just to avoid the New York 
Central! 

There’ is only one solution for the trans- 
portation problem today, and that is national 
ownership of the railroads, telegraph and 
telephones. Every nation in the war is doing 
it. Why wait for the war? If you wait for 
the war you will regret it. But there is the 
compensation. I realize that it means great 
compensation in Washington. I realize that 
you have been remodling the postoffice here 
every since the memory of man. It would 
cost you from 12 to 18 billions of dollars to 
take over the railroads, but you would get the 
best credit in the world for that. When the 
German nation took over the railroads the 
German people went down into their pockets 
and jeans, and got their savings and gave it 
all to the nation. That is why Germany is 
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ome today. There is no other way out 
of it. 

Our army and navy military systems are in 
some sense about the same. A dreadnaught 
costs from twelve to fifteen millions of dol- 
lars. We are proposing some that will cost 
twice as much, and we know they will be 
junk in ten years—and they may be sunk in 
ten minutes. How many of these do we have? 
and who is going to pay for them? Now who 
is going to do the paying has not been fixed 
yet. Our leading American agitator was asked 
by a distinguished New York citizen where he 
was going to get the money to pay for his 
proposed scheme—and he “ ducked,” as states- 
men do. This cool proposition you face to- 
night. The American people are not ready to 
pay for any large preparation. Have they ever 
thought what it means and how to meet it? 
‘How many dreadnaughts ought we have, if 
we decide, upon the advice of the Navy board, 
to spend money for them? The captain of the 
Deutschland, who seems to be quite an ex- 
perienced mariner, says that he thinks the day 
of the dreadnaught is over. You will remem- 
ber that a great naval battle was recently 
fought between Germany and Great Britain. 
One was victorious. Each won a great naval 
victory. It was due to the presence or ab- 
sence of dreadnaughts. In fact, all agree that 
there must be submarines, and torpedo boats, 
and destroyers, and air craft. And what 
should a navy cost today? Shall we spend 
these sums of money, knowing that it is only 


‘a drop in the bucket? Shall we decide whether 


we can outbuild Great Britain? Must we not 
think of that before we spend a hundred mil- 
lion dollars? That is something for consid- 
eration. 

There is one element in the navy for which 
we can spend large sums of money and cannot 
be criticized, for no navy can subsist without 
a merchant marine. My friends, fifty millions 
of dollars for this purpose is only a drop in 
the bucket. Consider South America, China, 
Canada, why we have half of the world’s com- 
merce to take care of, and incidently we have 
nothing done to meet this opportunity. We 
are to receive instructions tonight for which 
we are very grateful with regard to the league 
to enforce peace. We are very fortunate to 
have with us the President of that League. 
Suppose the navy to enforce peace should be 
a navy of peace. 

Every man in this room tonight would be 
willing to lay down his life for his country. 
How many of you are living for your country. 
Now, can’t we ask every navy man to live for 
his country. Suppose every boy and every offi- 
cer in the navy had to serve part of his time 
on a peace ship. Not a peace ship like Mr. 
Ford’s. We must give all honor to Mr. Ford. 
He differs from a great many American busi- 
ness men. In the first place, he is successful; 
and in the second place, he is not afraid to be 
laughed at—which is true of very few Ameri- 
cans. But think of having every boy in the 
navy sailing to the ends of the world with 
goods, and saying, “ Here are goods! Here is 
our navy! We are prepared in this way. 
We bring you goods.” Don’t you see what 
that would mean? Our boys would sail the 
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seas and would be engaged in the business of 
the nation. Following England on the seas 
and Germany on land, we could spend our 
money for our navy, but our men would sail 
the seas to build up peace. Can’t we have in- 
stead of a standing army a working army? 

Now we have the same issue to meet. We 
have raised the number of our army from 75,- 
000 to 125,000. Until we raise it to several 
million it is inadequate. The American people 
will not pay for an inadequate army. What 
is the use of having an inadequate army? 
They have called out the militia of the differ- 
ent states. Our splendid boys are down at the 
front. Your boys of Pennsylvania are there. 
We will give them all honor. They have done 
their duty. But you cannot make an army out 
of the militia. You might just as well mob- 
ilize the Salvation Army as to mobilize the 
militia for the regular army. Why don’t you 
have a Navy in Pennsylvania? You have an 
unguarded water front. It is just as reason- 
able as to have a state militia. If we are 
going to have an army, it must be one army. 
It must be trained in all arts. But, my friends, 
happily for us, most of the arts of the world 
are arts of peace, and three-fourths of the 
work done on the fronts of Europe, could be 
done in this country to advantage today. Some 
persons—our attention was called to this after- 
noon—are opposed to training our boys in 
high schools and colleges. Let us teach them 
to say that if there is any blood to be shed 
we will shed it—and so I propose conscrip- 
tion. Why can’t we take our children when 
they finish high school and give them a year’s 
service under the right kind of officer of our 
government. Just think of it. In the first 
place we have twenty or thirty years in which 
to prepare. It looks as if we could reckon at 
least on that amount of time. We are going 
to prepare our youth. Let us suppose at the 
age of eighteen they are prepared to come 
under the national government, not the states. 
To put them into the state militia is not very 
difficult. We must have them under contract 
of the national government, that our boys can 
have one year’s service under military engi- 
neers. A military engineer spends half of his 
career in doing things of peace. They are 
always thinking ahead. Look at Manila, look 
at Havana, look at Panama. See what mili- 
tary engineers do. I hope we will multiply 
them by thousands, and have our boys serve 
a year on some front under them. 

If you will watch the countries at war in 
Europe, you see that most of the military train- 
ing is in serving things. Three-fourths of the 
things done in the European front we need to 
have done. It is a good thing to learn to 
shoot mark accurately, but almost any degen- 
erate can learn to hit the bull’s eye. Our boys 
should be taught to build roads. We need 
roads, we need good roads, we need air craft. 
Then today we are sending to Europe every- 
thing which is of any value. Our very farm 
implements are taken and made into imple- 
ments of war. Think of what you are doing? 
Are you an American? Think of our children 
being trained in the cities to stand up every 
time “America” is sung, and in our rural 
schools to salute the flag with open hands. 
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Suppose everybody had to go into the army. 
Suppose everybody at the end of the first year 
could speak English. There is only one way 
to prepare this country if we are to justly oc- 
cupy it, as we can only be Americans by work- 
ing at the job. Suppose every boy and girl 
were trained to love America and “work at 
the job.” How easy we could say to Germany, 
or to England. Look at this nation. This 
nation that does not defy you, or demand your 
envy or hatred, but insists upon your respect. 


MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


The President of the Association then 
read this brief note of cheer, saying that it 
had just been received from Governor 
Brumbaugh, which was received with hearty 
applause by the great audience: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Harrisburg, December 28, 1916. 
Dear President Rapp: 

Please convey to my fellow teachers of 
the Association my sincere regards and my 
deep regret that I am denied the joy of be- 
ing with you. 

I am asking the Assembly to grant the 
schools eighteen millions of dollars for the 
next two years, and trust you will all join 
me in an earnest effort to secure it. 


Very truly yours, 
M. G. BruMBAUGH. 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 


The next address was by an Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, Hon. William 
Howard Taft. The audience rose to greet 
him with continued applause when he came 
in during the address of Professor Zueblin, 
and again when introduced by President 
Rapp for his address of the evening. He 
spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association: I had 
thought of speaking to you on the subject of 
modern education and the possible waste in it, 
and then I thought that you possibly knew 
more than I did on that subject, and I had 
better talk about something of which, it may 
be, you don’t know more than I do. More 
than that, I did not want to lose the opportu- 
nity of talking to a gathering of the moulders 
of public opinion in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, on a subject which is bound to force 
itself upon the consideration of the people of 
this country at no distant day. I have listened 
to the last speaker’s remarks with a great deal 
of interest, especially where he referred to 
the change that has come over the world for 
all of us in the present war. A good many 
of our ideas have been knocked topsy-turvy by 
the fundamental changes that this war has 
made, and they are beginning to show them- 
selves with more weight as time goes on. We 
must do something. We must realize that 
this war affects us and will affect us more in 
the future, in spite of the fact that we have 
not been in it. 
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For a long time a geod many of us have 
occupied ourselves with the hope of enacting 
some plans for the promotion of peace in the 
world. We had an idea that it was possible 
by agreements to enact a universal peace. I 
attempted to negotiate some general arbitration 
treaties with England and France, and we got 
them to our Senate, and after our Senate got 
through cutting them up so that their own 
fathers could not recognize them, they failed. 
But still we were working, a number of us, 
along the plan that these alliances of the Euro- 
pean countries were merely trash, merely that 
they indicated to the people what a dreadful 
thing war was, and that therefore, instead of 
stirring up war, they would be insurance 
against it, and suddenly, on that first day of 
August, 1914, we found that all their treaties 
were without foundation, and that war was on 
us in a way that startled us, because our ideas 
had never reached to such a war as came in 
the course of a month. After we got over it, 
and feeling that we could get ourselves to- 
gether, some of us agreed that the best thing 
to do was to see whether we could devise some 
other thing than arbitrary treaties, to meet 
the situation as it would be after the war, and 
some of us invited the rest of us to a dinner. 
A dinner always helps considerably because it 
puts you in a state of mind where you can 
acquiesce, and there were great speakers pres- 
ent, Professor Lowell of Harvard, Mr. Quigley 
of the Insurance Company, and a number of 
others, and we agreed on what we called a 
“Platform.” We contemplated a league, that 
is, an agreement in form of a treaty, to be 
signed by all the nations of the world, or as 
many as we could secure. 

In order to make it work properly, we ought 
to have all the great nations, and all the great 
world powers. They are all engaged in this 
war but ourselves. If we secure the great 
powers, then the smaller powers will certainly 
join us because of the protection that league 
offers against overruling by a great power. 
Those who sign the treaty are to agree to 
four points: (1) That all questions between 
the members of the league that involve or can 
be settled on the principles of law and equity, 
as they would be in court, shall be submitted 
to a court. (2) That all other questions which 
are non-justiciable, that is, which cannot be 
decided in court, shall be submitted to a court 
of conciliation. (3) That if any member of 
the league began hostilities or threatened to 
begin hostilities before the question arising 
likely to lead to it shall be submitted to the 
court or to the conciliation board, then all the 
rest of the league agree to unite with their 
joint economical pressure and by withdraw- 
ing their commercial relations, or if necessary 
by sharing out their armies and navies to de- 
fend the member prematurely attacked against 
the member attacking. (4) We shall hold a 
congress for the enlargement of the scope of 
the international law, to make it more definite, 
to codify it. It certainly needs codification. 
It certainly needs enlargement. It certainly 
needs definition. I have undertaken this year 
to lecture to the law school at Yale on Inter- 
national Law, and with the distinct under- 
standing with the President of the University 
that I shall not be able to keep ahead of the 
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class by more than one lesson; and I have 
looked into it sufficiently to know that it needs 
codification and it needs definition. It is very 
difficult to say what to do in view of the 
changes that have been brought about in this 
present war. 

There are some things I would like to say 
about this League, to make it definite, to say 
what it is not. In the first place, it is not a 
league to bring about peace in this present war, 
not that we are not anxious to have peace, 
but we think that we can devise something 
that will go into operation after the war and 
attract the nations of the world. We do not 
want to attempt too much or we will fail alto- 
gether. Therefore, it has no bearing on the 
present war. Secondly, it does not affect non- 
members of the league. But you say, this is 
a —— of nations to enforce peace. It is. 
But the way in which it is to be brought about 
is by making the membership of the league a 
world membership; and if we secure, as it is 
reasonable to assume, the membership of all 
the great nations, the smaller nations will 
come in. Some one will say to you that the 
league will be nothing but a group of nations 
with the test of its massed power against an- 
other group. We have no idea of using the 
league forces against any outsider. The league 
forces are to be used as the government forces 
are to be used, upon members within its 
jurisdiction. Now let us define our position 
so that its object may not be misunderstood. 
When a gentleman comes before you an 
offers something which he thinks is useful, 
he ought to be able to point out to you its 
practical worth. Now let me take up the first 
problem. 

The first problem is that all questions that 
are justiciable, that is all questions that can be 
settled in law and equity, arising between any 
two members of the league, shall be submitted 
to a court. We have had cases like that in 
court. We have had them right here in our 
own government. The Supreme Court of the 
United States is the international tribune as 
between the states. Kansas and Colorado rely 
upon irrigation from the Arkansas River at 
places along the banks where both states are 
dry in more senses than one—and the water 
is needed. Kansas thought Colorado was tak- 
ing more water out of the river than she 
ought to, so she brought the question to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Supreme Court said, This is a justiciable ques- 
tion; this is a question that can be settled on 
the principles of law. But what law? Kansas 
has no jurisdiction to say how much water 
Colorado shall take. Kansas couldn’t say that. 
How are you going to determine it? The 
Supreme Court said, In determining the con- 
troversy between the states the only way is to 
take the international law. Another instance, 
Chicago decided to clean herself—and she 
needed it—so she turned her sewers into the 
Illinois river and thence west into the Missis- 
sippi river, and the people of Missouri who 
drank the water complained about it, and 
said in contained typhoid fever germs and that 
their typhoid was due to their drinking Chi- 
cago waste. They enjoined the State of IIli- 
nois and the City of Chicago from running 
their sewage into that river and entered a plea 
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before the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court said, “ You have a case, if you can make 
it. We are here to settle the questions be- 
tween States and we will settle it on the prin- 
ciples of International Law. If you can make 
your case we will enjoin the State of Illinois 
from running her sewage along the eastern 
boundary of Missouri.” But the trouble was 
that when they came to take the benefit of 
this, they failed to make Chicago liable for 
the typhoid germ. You say this has not much 
value as a precedent because, if Missouri at- 
tempted to fight Illinois, or Kansas attempted 
to fight Colorado, Uncle Sam would step in 
and suppress it. 

We have gotten into the habit of negotia- 
tions. We have had two important arbitra- 
tions with England. In the Alabama case we 
were awarded $15,000,000. The English mem- 
ber of the court abused the court upon which 
he sat. He demanded another arbitration and 
contended that it was an outrage and sought 
to make the English people refuse to pay it, 
but they handed over the fifteen millions. We 
had another arbitration, in which they charged 
us with stealing their fish off the Newfound- 
land coast, and unfortunately, according to the 
arbitration, they proved it, and the award of 
the arbitration was five millions of dollars 
against us. The American people up in Massa- 
chusetts said it was an outrage, but we played 
square, and went down i: to our nockets and 
paid the money. These two things show just 
what arbitration is. You must be willing to 
be defeated. 

As_ to the second section, with reference to 
questions that could not be settled by prin- 
ciples of law and equity, these are called non- 
justiciable questions. They are any questions 
that would lead to war, that could not be de- 
cided by a court, because there are no rules 
leading to their decision. We have such ques- 
tions in our daily domestic life that courts 
cannot determine. I don’t mean questions be- 
tween man and wife. These are always deter- 
mined on principles recommended by the wife. 
But I mean neighborhood questions. Let me 
illustrate to you. Mrs. A owns a big and 
beautiful lawn. Mrs. B has some children that 
are well trained—at least she thinks they are. 
Mrs. C has children who were once invited 
over to Mrs. A, and they conducted themselves 
like young mustangs, tore up the grass, pulled 
the flowers. She decides not to invite them 
again, and she lets Mrs. B’s children come 
again and again. Mrs. C’s children see it and 
they complain to their mother. The mother 
looks over the fence, there is an issue between 
the neighbors. It is non-justiciable. She 
could not go into the courts because Mrs. A 
can admit whom she chooses to her lawn and 
can keep off whom she chooses. It is a non- 
justiciable issue unless Mr. C comes home, 
and learns about it, and suggests that he go 
over to see Mr. A to find out if he casts any 
reflection on C’s children. Then you have a 
justiciable case, and the issue would be as to 
who hit first, Mr. A or Mr. C. You have 
exactly that analogy in respect to our foreign 
relations. 

We are very strongly in favor of the Chi- 
nese trade, but we are not at all in favor of 
the Chinese or Japanese coming into this 
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country. Now, our immigration law is a kind 
of a color scheme. We let in the blacks and 
the whites, but we are very sensitive about 
the browns and yellows. Now that analogy is 
complete. We have a right to keep the Japan- 
ese and the Chinese out of this country if we 
want to. We are letting in all of civilized 
Europe, and we have forced our way to the 
front as one of the strongest nations of the 
world, and we say to them, we must discrim- 
inate against you. There you have a non- 
justiciable question. That question could not 
be settled by our present law and equity, and 
it would have to be considered by conciliation 
methods. The Monroe Doctrine is a principle 
that we have adopted in this country. We 
have simply said that it would endanger our 
interests if any nation of Europe would come 
over here and attempt to set up an independ- 
ent government, and attempt to get land from 
an American Government or to colonize such 
land. It can’t be within International Law. 
It is only a question of politics. Suppose some 
such question were to arise. It could not go 
before a court. It would have to go before 
a commission of conciliation. That was 
what I meant when I referred to the second 
section as to controversies that would have 
to be submitted to commissions. 

Now I want to call your attention to the 
third object of this league. We do not at- 
tempt to enforce judgment. What we at- 
tempt to enforce is delay; deliberation and an 
opportunity for full consideration; to have 
the questions that are likely to lead to war 
considered by both parties, considered by im- 
partial tribunes, with the evidence submitted, 
heard and argued so that the world and the 
people concerned shall know just what the 
questions are, and what the arguments are, and 
what an impartial tribune thinks about it. 
What we believe is that, if we are able to 
delay, say, for two years—because it will take 
two years to have a public hearing and public 
argument—that most wars will not come. We 
do not mean that war may not come, but all 
we say is that it would certainly help to pre- 
vent war. We hope only to enforce delibera- 
tion. That we can do. By the use of force 
we can compel people to wait. The matter 
involves some very difficult questions to en- 
force a compromise. You can enforce judg- 
ment. But when it comes to enforcing a 
compromise, with respect to which there are 
no rules to govern what is a just result, and 
difficulties arise, we gain a point by saying, 
“ All we ask you to do is to take time to have 
this question heard, so that the people who are 
going to lose their lives and bring sorrow and 
suffering to them and their families, may 
know what they are fighting for. Before this 
present war, if Austria and Servia could have 
been forced into court or into a commission 
that would have recommended a delay of 18 
months, I don’t think we would have had any 
war at all. Now the question is, “It is prac- 
tical?” 

The third clause about force is objected to. 
Why? In the first place, it is said we ought 
not to use force at all. We ought not to use 
force. I know we oughtn’t to if we can help 
it. Of course, we can’t get —_ without a 
force. What is the history in the develop- 
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ment of a government? You get a lot of peo- 
ple together, living together. They may not 
have a government at first. They all carry 
guns and revolvers. Murders are committed, 
robberies are committed, and finally, as was 
the case in the West, a committee was drawn 
together and they proceeded to organize some- 
thing in the nature of a government for the 
purpose of defending the people. Then they 
made a better government. They organized 
a police force, and the men who went about 
armed for the purpose of protecting them- 
selves against law violators, left their arms at 
home because the whole community had ar- 
ranged a force, and that force was manifested 
in the police that stood on the corners with 
clubs, and waited there to enforce punishment 
on any violator of the law. They were uni- 
formed to attract attention, and gave the peo- 
ple to understand that there was a force be- 
hind to see that all laws were obeyed. They 
illustrate the saying of Milton that “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” They 
had these persons in the communities and so 
it went on in the state and nation. We have 
the militia in the state and the army in the 
nation. There are a great many men that the 
statutes do not embarrass or affect. They can 
get along without stealing horses, but there 
are some who love horses so much that it 
helps them to keep their hands off a horse to 
know that if they take one they will be 
punished, and the law will be enforced against 
them. We have not reached the point in any 
community where we do not need police, and 
where we don’t need law and to enforce laws 
by actual physical force in order to make the 
community good. 

If that be true with respect to men and 
communities, why must it not be true with 
reference to nations? It is logical, and it is 
the only way out that we should unite to have 
force, a force for the common good. I am not 
quarreling with pacifists. I don’t think there 
are as many pacifists now as there were be- 
fore the war. But there are some pacifists 
in the community, as the Society of Friends, 
who are in favor of non-resistance. They 
have been so far ahead of the world, that 
three hundred years ago, they advocated reli- 
gious toleration. Three hundred years they 
were in advance of the rest of the world. It 
struck everybody at that time as being absurd. 
However, I do not think we have reached the 
time in history when we can dispense with 
force among nations or in communities. 

What position does the United States take 
as to this plan? President Wilson has ap- 
proved it. Mr. Hughes has approved it. Mr. 
Lodge has approved it, who is head of the 
Republican side of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. President Wilson has 
the right to speak for the Democratic party, 
Mr. Hughes for the Republican party. I can’t 
say that they represent the people. but it is 
an indication of the feasibility and practical 
worth of the plan. Going across the ocean 
we find that in England, Lloyd-George, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Asquith are all in favor of some 
such league as this. Mr. Briand, the French 
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minister, has approved the general plan of the 
league, and on the other side, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. the German Chancellor, an- 
nounces that Germanv at the end of the war 
is ready to join such a league. 

Now, my friends, while that doesn’t bind the 
nations, and what they say is not in the nature 
of a treaty, nevertheless a statement by the 
President and rulers of Europe shows us that 
the plan is practical and feasible. When could 
there be a time in the history of the world 
when such a proposition would appeal more 
to the people of the world than after this war 
is over—after all this suffering and agony, 
after the people return to their homes and 
find them ruined? 

It is the people that have to fight. It is the 
people that have to do the work, both in the 
trenches, on the front, and at home, the men 
and women, and if the will of the people is 
not followed dynasties fall. Power in Russia 
has gone from the bureaucracy to the Duma. 
It is the people that are going to determine 
the end of this war, and therefore we may 
rest confident that when peace comes they will 
look about to find some means of a good safe- 
guard and guaranty that, when peace is made, 
it will last under such a safeguard and guar- 
anty that they may count on its, being pre- 
served. What is the part the United States 
is to share in this? Of course, that is the 
question which very much interests me. The 
people of the United States must approve of 
this fully, with a knowledge of the obligation 
that they are assuming, or they ought not to 
go into it. 

There are some questions they ought to take 
up. First, that it is unconstitutional for us to 
make this agreement, for Congress has the 
power to make war. Well, I have been on 
the bench for twelve years, and I shall not 
be frightened by the statement that anything 
is unconstitutional. When a man can find no 
other reason, the word “unconstitutional” is 
the word he uses. But it is used much more 
often than it is effective. They say that under 
this agreement we have the power to make 
war, and Congress would be deprived of the 
power to say whether we shall make war or 
not. How do we make agreements? We 
make them through treaty-making powers, and 
it is then presented to Congress for approval. 
That is the method of doing it. We have 
guaranteed the integrity of Panama. That 
means that if any nation comes into Panama 
and attempts to set up a government, we will 
fight it. That is an agreement to make war. 
Now, who is to determine it. Suppose Con- 
gress says, “ No, we will not make war.” That 
is nothing but a plain breach of contract. 
This government is bound by its treaty to 
make war, and Congress says, “No, we will 
not make it.” It goes back on its honor. I 
don’t think we ought to go into this league 
unless all the people understand the question. 
I don’t think it will help us to go into a con- 
tract that we do not intend to perform. We 
ought to go in with the knowledge of what we 
are about to do, and what it will cost. 
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The next argument is that we have to main- 
tain a standing army. We would not have to 
maintain a standing army as large as the one 
which we now propose. We are now to have 
a half-million men and a navy as large as Ger- 
many’s, while if we were only to contribute 
our share of the men, we would not need so 
large a force. Again, would you be willing to 
have your son enlist and risk his life in fight- 
ing over a question between Servia and Aus- 
tria or between Turkey and Russia, or in some 
quarrel in which we hardly knew the name of 
the country. That question was put, and the 
answer was difficult. If the suppression of 
that war would prevent a great conflict like 
the war that we have seen come, that will in- 
volve the United States, there is not a cause 
which will be more of a sacrifice, or one in 
which I would rather have my son’s life of- 
fered up, than in that effort to prevent it. 
There are some of us who oppose treaties of 
this kind, and refer to Washington’s advice, 
that we should keep on our own side. But 
what was the condition of our nation then as 
compared with it now. We were then three 
millions and a half of people with thirteen 
states. We are now a hundred millions be- 
tween Canada and the Gulf, and the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. We have on the Pacific coast 
three great states. I think they were a little 
in the way in the last election. (Laughter.) 
They make us a Pacific power. Then we own 
Alaska. Alaska is a great territory. It will 
support a million people. Seward paid 7,000,000 
dollars for Alaska, and it was said he wasted 
the money in paying for an ice plant. After 
he died the country began to show its value, 
and we will derive many, many times in profit 
its original cost. It is the northwestern part 
of our country. As I said, Seward did not 
know its value before he died. I mention this, 
because it is a great pleasure for me to vindi- 
cate dead statesmen. Then, we have Hawaii, 
2,000 miles out in the sea, six days from Cali- 
fornia. They are right in the center of the 
Pacific Ocean. And we have the Philippine 
Islands—I think we have—I am not going to 
talk to you about our policy in the Philippines. 
We own the Philippines. They have 130,000 
squares miles of territory. They lie right 
under the Asiatic coast. That makes us 
an Asiatic power, and we can’t help it. You 
heard the last speaker refer to the mil- 
lions of China, under the leadership of a few 
Japanese. We like the Chinese trade and the 
Japanese trade, but we do not let them into 
our country. As Count Tolstoi said to me in 
1907, when I was talking to him in Tokio about 
it, “Our people have forged their way to the 
front rank among nations, and they have be- 
come what you may call self-conscious, and 
they resent your discrimination against them 
when you let everybody else in.” Then again 
we own the Panama Canal. We paid four 
hundred millions for the canal. It makes us 
a South American power. It is two weeks 
from San Francisco and a week from New 
York—at the northwestern corner of South 
America. Then, in the West Indies we own 
Porto Rico, which lies about 1200 miles south- 





east of us. We don’t own Cuba, but we have 
relations to her. We set her up in business, 
and then they had a revolution, and Colonel 
Roosevelt sent us down to see whether I could 
compose it and we did compose it. We had 
an honest election and based on honest elec- 
tion laws, and Cuba is still there—but it is a 
liability in the landscape. Then we have Mex- 
ico. Mexico is an international nuisance. 
Sooner or later, we must enter Mexico. The 
Monroe Doctrine, to which I have already re- 
ferred, has kept out the European nations. 
So we are an Asiatic power, we are an Arctic 
power, we are a South American power, we 
are a West Indies power, we are an Atlantic 
and a Pacific power. Now, do you think the 
advice of Washington as applied in his day 
can be applied under these conditions? 

President Wilson says there will be no neu- 
trals in the next war. If the science of killing 
men and destroying property is going to im- 
prove between this war and the next war in 
the same degree as between the last war and 
this, there will be no room for neutrals. Be- 
cause whenever they have an explosion it will 
wipe off everybody. My friends, what I say 
to you is that you shall not look at this from 
a selfish standpoint. It is wiser for us to en- 
ter a league of this sort, and to use our power 
for the common good, to restrain the destruc- 
tion and murder of thousands of individuals 
than it is for us to stay out of it. It is only 
one fifth as far in speed of transportation to 
Europe as it was in Washington’s day. To- 
day we know things here before they happen 
in Europe! Under these conditions, it is not 
wise, from a selfish standpoint, not to unite 
with this league. 

We are the greatest nation in the world. 
You will admit that. But we really are. We 
are the richest nation of the world. We have 
a hundred millions of people, more solidified, 
and I think we have a higher rate of intelli- 
gence that any other hundred millions in the 
world. Our political influence is greater than 
that of any other nation. Lord Grey says 
that we “should attempt to form some such 
league as this, but that the league cannot be 
adopted unless the United States leads the na- 
tions. We need the United States’ strength, 
unaffected by the war, powerful as a nation. 
We need the influence of the United States.” 
Now, should we heed that appeal or are we 
going to stand back, and be satisfied with our 
profits that come from the blood and suffer- 
ing of our brethren in Europe? We did not 
stir up the war, but the fact is that we would 
not be as prosperous here if it had not been 
for the war. Under these conditions are we 
going to settle back in the comfort we are en- 
joying and be like the man who said, “I don’t 


‘care what happens so long as it does not hap- 


pen to me.” Is that the proud position for an 
American nation to hold? Have we no moral 
purpose for our living? Don’t we owe some- 
thing to the other man? And don’t we owe 
something to God who gave us the power to 
uphold the cause of humanity for the benefit 
of mankind? 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR IQI6. 


Dr. G. M. Philips, of West Chester presented the report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Fund, which was adopted as read: 


Receipts. 

Dec. 21, 1915. Balance in Savings fund of National Bank of Chester 
County, as per last report ...........ccccececcececes $ 884.10 
Dec. 28, 1915. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia $500 bond....... 10.00 
Feb. 1, 1916. 4 mo. int. on deposits (at 3 per cent.)...........ececece 8.32 
Feb. 23, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4%4 per cent. New York $4,000 bonds.... 85.00 
Feb. 23, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver County $1,000 bond.... 20.00 
April 26, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York $3,000 bonds........ 60.00 
May 24, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh $2,000 bonds...... 42.50 
June <2, 19016. 4 mo. Int. Oh deposits §........0ccccccccscecccescesece me 3.98 
June 28, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia $500 bond ........ 10.00 

Aug. 23, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. New York $4,000 bonds.. me 
Aug. 23, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver County bonds, $1,000. 105.00 
Nov. 25, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York $3,000 bonds........ 60.00 
Nov. 27, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh $2,000 bonds.... 42.50 
Feb. 1916. Received from Treasurer for investment..............+. 3,600.00 
Total receipts ........ iia ecelen Gian vibes becad «oaeees $ 4,936.92 

Payments. 

Feb. 17, 1916. $4,000 New York City 4% per cent. bonds...... $4,183.39 

Nov. 24, 1916. Rent of box in safe deposit vault.............. 3.00 
Total investment and expenditures, $ 4,186.39 
Balance in 3 per cent. Savings Fund ...........ssseeeees $ 750.53 

PRESENT CONDITION OF FUND. 

Invested in 4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value ...... cetews sees $ 3,000.00 
Invested in 4%4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value ............ 4,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds, par value ..........ceseeeee 2,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Beaver County bonds, par value ..........2.000 1,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Philadelphia bonds, par value .........sseeeeeee 500.00 
In savings fund National Bank of Chester County ............sseeeecves 750.53 
Total amount of fund, Dec. 21, 1916 ..........eceeeeeees $11,250.53 


It will be noticed that all of the above bonds are listed at par. At this date they are worth 
about $300 above par, having increased in value appreciably since the Trustees bought them. 


G. M. Puuies, Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on the twenty-second day of December, 1916, they examined the 
accounts of the trustees of the permanent fund of the Association and found them correct as 
shown above. They found receipts for all payments as set forth. They examined the invest- 
ments of the fund and found them as follows: 


Four New York City 4% per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 
Three New York City 4 per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 


Two Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 
One Philadelphia 4 per cent. bond of $ 500.00 
One Beaver Co. 4 per cent. bond of $1,000.00 


Together with the Association’s charter, all in the Association’s box in the safe deposit vault 
of the National Bank of Chester County, West Chester, Pa. 

The $750.53 was found to be on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank of 
Chester County, in a separate account, in the name of G. M. Philips, Trustee, bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Appison L. Jones and Guy W. Curpman, Auditors. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER KECK. 


Supt. H. O. Dietrich presented the following report of the Auditing Committee which 
was adopted as read: 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 6, 1916. 
Davin S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educatitonal Association. 


Resources. 

1915. 

ee SG Ge tee GD he ntsdsisitii iinet $ 3,735.84 
1915, 
Dec. 28-30. Enrollment Fees, 10866—39 L. M. ..........ececcccececes 10,827.00 
29. Life Membership Fee, PEP EAMGISIN SS bo vi oeniwdoeic Hetinckeder 10.00 
SRE GRE Ge TUNG ON BID avian kisiec ccc cesccvncidesuiasecetes 81.79 
Feb. 11. Supt. Harman per Dr. McCaskey, Proceedings .............. 5.00 
April 27. School Directors’ Department per Mr. Hammelbaugh........ 272.00 
May 8 Supt. Davidson, refund per Mr. Hammelbaugh ............. 20.00 
Aug. 7. J. J. Litzenberger, Waste Paper ..............ccccccccceeces 1.80 
Sept. 23. W. C. Slough, 2 Copies Proceedings ..............ccececees 2.00 
25. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 1 Copy Proceedings ...........eeeeee0s 1.00 
$14,956.43 
Expenditures. 
1915. 


Mar. 12, No. 1, S.E. Weber, Expenses Executive Committee Meeting $ 13.34 
No. 2, H.H. Baish, Expenses Executive Committee Meeting 15.00 
No. 3, Robert C. Shaw, Expenses Executive Committee 
MCCUE 63 cccccteccceciincatevewdcaccussadees 16.68 
No. 4, W.M. Peirce, Expenses Executive Committee Meeting 19.91 
May 27, No. 5, M. Florence Gray, Stenographic and Typewriting 


; SESGICEM «coco sc nccenscacaccadnuswuce udeeunae 24.95 
} No. 6, H.H. Baish, Expenses trip to Scranton ............ 19.75 
No. 7, Fannie Elder, Clerical Services from January Ist to 
PISCE, TODS ooo vnccticcassieccsuscdedsacsctdaes 150.00 
June 19, No. 8, Mirror Printing Co., Stationery and Enrolling Re- 
CONNEY oc cnceastavecuddeuovugueimaccuadaneaade 99.25 
26, No. 9, Fannie Elder, Clerking from Apr. 1 to July 1, 1915.. 150.00 
No. 10, M. Florence Gray, Stenographic and Typewriting 
SOC VICNG) cow cisicid inn ccie Were vacevereetouueaceae 30.30 
July 24, No. 11, Julia A. Shourek, Expenses, Meeting of Department 
OME Sc Save wade eeicdddidevectadecuwddedsdes 8.24 
No. 12, James MclIlroy, Jr., Expenses, Meeting of Depart- 
MONE ICN dc dosh ce ccavccersnresbucreres 9.00 
No. 13, H.H. Baish, Hotel Expenses, Dept. Heads.......... 10.00 


No. 14, C. O. Althouse, Expenses, Meeting of Dept. Heads 16.34 
No. 15, Frank E. Baker, Expenses, Meeting of Dept. Heads 20.57 


Sept. 17, No. 16, George A. Schlenker, Four Order Books .......... 3.50 
Qct. & Neo iy, Hee Basel. Postate ce... 5 5 coc cccccscccncotscccns 15.50 
No. 18, Fannie Elder, Secretary’s Salary to Oct. 1, 1915..... 150.00 
Nov. 1, No. 19, The Telegraph Printing Co., Posters and Halftones 13.70 
No: 20, H. HH. Bartell Postage: . oo... ccnecacccascccuskeneces 24.89 
No. 21, M. H. Henning, Expenses, Legislative Com. Meeting 16.50 
’ No. 22, Thomas G. Magee, Expenses, Leg. Com. Meeting.... 12.45 
22, No. 23, H. H. Baish, Postage and Expressage........... 18.00 
No. 24, Central Printing and Pub. House, H. S. Athletic Ass. 34.25 
Dec. 6, No. 25, J. Newton Rhoads, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting 4.50 
No. 26, R. J. Yost, M.D., Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting 7.78 
No. 27, Charles M. Magee, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting 8.32 
No. 28, W. G. Davis, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting. . 12.68 

15, No. 29, Mirror Printing Co., Envelopes, Folders and Let- 
ROGNODOE oo vac s wiccnras oculidcdawnerstaenees 98.50 


No. 30, H.W. Dodd, Expenses Educational Council Meeting 27.29 

20, No. 31, H. H. Baish, Expenses Educational Council Meeting 12.15 
No. 32, Thellwell R. Coggeshall, Ex. Ed. Council Meeting.. 25.50 
No. 33, Anderson Paper and Twine Company, 1 Roll Drab 


SNR sia ovate caielnsina neabian eat a dae Oh aa 3.06 
No. 34, H. W. McCartney, 2 Boxes Envelopes............ 4.25 
No. 35, James L. Allison, Postage Sd CASING. v<05<cacieies 10.00 


No. 36, Fannie Elder, Secretary’s Salary to Jan. 1, 1916..... 150.00 











Dec. 28, No. 37, 
No. 38, 

No. 39, 

No. 40, 

No. 41, 

No. 42, 

No. 43, 

No. 44, 

No. 45, 

No. 46, 

No. 47, 

- 48, 

29, 0. 49, 

No. 50, 

No. 51, 

1916. 

Jan. 17, No. 52, 


24, No. 75, 


Feb. 1, No. 78, 


5, No. 83, 
Mar. 6, No. 86, 


24, No. 80, 
31, No. 90, 
April 28, No. 91, 
May 3, No. 92, 
17, 9 93, 


June 17, ee a 
Oct. 5, No. 4 
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J. Newton Rhoads, Expenses Directors’ Department 
S. C. Wallace, Postage and Clerk Hire. .o..0scscces 
James Mcllroy, Jr., Postage, Telegrams, etc........ 

H. Baish, Postage OM PEOSTAWS. <0. cceccccccere 
Philena Syling, Stenographic Services.............. 
P. M. Harbold, Expenses Legislative Committee.... 
Margaret T. Maguire, Expenses Leg. Committee.. 
D. A. Harman, Expenses Legislative Committee.... 


T. S. Davis, Expenses Legislative Committee....... 
Raymond W. Sies, Expenses Legislative Committee 
Mervin G. Filler, Leaflets and Postage.............. 
Albert S. Perkins, Traveling Expenses............ 
J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s MIMIBIV ia oes ocdleciewiess 
E. Ross Ranck, Stenographer’s Salary and Expenses 
Lak: Crumrine, Registration Expenses............ 
L. J. Ulmer, Expenses Science Section ............ 
Megargee Brothers, 2}2 M Envelopes, No. 10 ...... 
F. H. Gerlock & Co., 3 M Registration Cards....... 


Star and Sentinel Pub. Co., Circulars, Postage, etc. 
Julia Shourek, Expenses Nature Study Department. . 
Mary Wray, Special Stenographer ............se00. 
Hay W. Bowman, Stationery and Printing......... 
H. H. Baish, Expenses of Speakers at Scranton.. 
George F. Dunkelberger, Expenses Twp. School Dept. 
Myrtle Renner, Special Stenographer .............. 
J. F. Adams, Postage and Telephoning............. 
Peter S. Goldsmith, Lecture Fee..............000 
Jessie . Field, RAMI TER ovcsccccasccceseveencees 
Leonard Wood, Lecture Fee ...........ceeeseeeees 
H. W. Foght, Lecture Fee ............cccscvcccees 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, Lecture Fee........ 


H. H. Baish, Expressage, Postage, Etc. ............ 


Ma Tarbell Iecture FEC o..e.c00scceccccecdecesieces 
Eos ARRON, OCUUTE POS oo cece secs cseecsessceoee 
Frank B. Willis, Lecture Fee ..............eeeeeee 
Herman Schneider, Lecture Fee .......... cinerceeee 
D0). ess, *LECKUES’ DEC oh oeisiiieieisis dsc ceccesbasees 
Mirror Printing Co., Folders, Booklets and Env.... 
S. E. Weber, Postage and Incidentals.............. 
Calvin O. Althouse, Expenses H. S. Dept.......... 
The Whitehead and Hoag Co., 2500 Badges at 7%4 C 
The C. F. Heller Bindery, 10 M Enrollment Tickets 
VesGs, Randall pepe sen. 5i0)0i01050's oles aicieleiee 00s 04:6 00% 
F. C. Henderschott, Fee and Expenses............ 
S. C. Mitchell, Fee and Expenses .............00005 
Fred H. Daniels, Fee and Expenses .............. 
George M. Philips, Chairman, P. F. Trustees, Invest. 
R. B. Teitrick, Badges and State Headquarters...... 
David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Salary and Add. Salary 
Thomas J. George, Postage ..........ccccscceccees 
Frank D. Blodgett, Expenses ...........ceeeeeeeees 
Ci 2 RIMUD EE DRTIBES 5 6.5: 4'5. 6-6: :05510:0:46.0: 0184996 45.0% 
Francis Zimmerman, Clerk Hire ..............000: 
Jacob J. Litzenberger, Clerk Hire ................ 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Expenses, Directors’ Dept.... 
Clark-Peoples Printing Co., 1 M H. School Programs 
J. C. Taylor, Postage and Stationery, 2 years....... 
J. L. Appenzellar, Expenses, P. I. A. A. .....c.0000 
New Era Printing Co., 11,400 Copies Scranton Proc. 
David S. Keck, Treasurer's PE DOTEOS “os dinisicsc'e 06% 6:0: 


IGIANCO OR TEEN cc scccvcvnveswesveleewieswnce 


3.25 
7.38 
10.00 
a 
8 


4: 
16.40 
23.88 
28.20 

123.50 

3.50 
17.25 
25.00 
69.50 
30.00 


2.60 
4.38 
5.50 
5.71 
7.50 
10.00 
10.75 
14.50 
19.07 
20.00 
20.46 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75-00 
86.00 
125.00 
150.00 
175.00 
205.00 
225.00 
284.50 
15.00 
23.18 
187.50 
26.50 
34.25 
35.00 
50.00 
75.00 
3,600.00 
100.00 
200.00 
5.60 
16.75 
26.30 
22.21 
39.45 
209.02 
4.75 
14.60 
56.42 
5, 358.00 
122.88 
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$13,503.77 
$ 1,452.66 


Harrisburg, Dec. 28, 1916. 
We, the undersigned Committee appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Scranton meeting, have ex- 
amined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the same 
and we find them correct. 


Signed: A. H. Buck and H. O. Drerricn, Auditing Committee. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE Session was opened with devotional 

exercises, conducted by Rev, J. A. 

Lyter, D.D., of the Derry Street United 
Brethren Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The subject for the morning was “A 
State System of Retirement Funds for 
Teachers.” The first paper was read by 
Miss Elizabeth Baker, of Harrisburg, as 
follows: 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A CLASS ROOM 
TEACHER, 


While practically every European nation has 
passed some legislation safeguarding at least 
a part of its workers against one or more of 
the risks of accident, disability, old age, and 
death, it is only within the past twenty years 
that retirement funds as a phase of social wel- 
fare legislation have had any attention in our 
country. To-day, however, workingmen’s com- 
pensation, mothers’ pensions, and industrial 
insurance are subjects for legislation not only 
in our own country, but throughout the civil- 
ized world. Add to these the more than one 
hundred large corporations which have retire- 
ment systems for their employees, and we 
have the evidence of an awakened conscience 
as regards the duty of society to its aged and 
disabled members and a new insight into the 
economic significance of old age, sickness and 
accident. It is high time to apply such con- 
science and insight to the economic and edu- 
cational problems presented by the group of 
workers to whom society has entrusted the 
training of youth. 

Why then should retirement allowances be 
provided for teachers? 

I. Because they make possible improvement 
in the service by opening the way to retiring 
incapacitated teachers without hardship. 

Experience shows that no public employ- 
ment will resolutely dismiss faithful servants 
who have become incapacitated if they pos- 
sess no resources to fall back upon. In the 
past we have turned out those unable to teach, 
but the conscience of our time does not per- 
mit such action. Certain large corporations 
take care of their superannuated employees 
by giving them less exacting work. With the 
teacher there is no such resource, as full, ex- 
hausting work is demanded every day. Yet 
school boards are human, and their hardest 
task is turning away an old member of the 
teaching force, knowing that her efficiency is 
over and that nothing is before her but pov- 
erty and ill-health. So teachers are kept on 
year after year although their presence in the 
schoolroom is a positive detriment. Forget 
them if you will, but what about the boys and 
girls? Can common business intelligence jus- 
tify anyone in paying for what he is not get- 
ting? No matter be the teacher needs or 
desires, the interests of the child, the parents, 
and society demand this pension establish- 
ment. 

2. Retiring allowances make possible im- 
provement in the service, because then the 
teacher can work with a contented mind, and 
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without nervous anxiety about the necessities 
of life in old age. 

That teaching is not a money-making pur- 
suit is confirmed by investigation. Nearly all 
teachers who have succeeded in amassing con- 
siderable nroperty owe their good fortune 
largely to sources outside their salaries. The 
school demands of the teacher larger powers 
and larger experience than our present salary 
system can possibly secure. Attendance upon 
summer schools, travel, books, and in general 
leading a life which is essential to the growth 
of a progressive teacher can not be paid for 
out of the ordinary wage if the teacher must 
provide for daily necessities and lay by a sur- 
plus sufficient to meet the need which is sure 
to come. Best teaching emanates from a soul 
devoted with a singleness of purpose to the 
guidance, training and inspiration of youth. 
The welfare of society demands vigorous, 
healthy teachers free from financial worry. 
No teacher can fitly train children by day and 
worry by night over the question of raiment, 
food and shelter for the days to come. The 
state owes an obligation to those who are in 
its service, and the children of Pennsylvania 
are entitled to cheerful, joy-inspiring teachers 
who can give the best that is in them to their 
schools. 

+3. Retirement allowances make possible im- 
provement in the service by attracting better 
talent into it. 

The efficiency of an army depends upon the 
character of its recruiting department. The 
great army of teachers should always attract 
many of the brightest and ablest voung men 
and women who year by year graduate from 
our leading educational institutions. Nay, the 
service should be so treated as to attract young 
men and women of character and brains to 
prepare for it as an honored and honorable 
profession, but the current rewards of teach- 
ers are so grossly inadequate to the demands 
made upon them that young men and women 
of high attainment avoid making teaching their 
life-work—thus the very material we most 
need in our schools is diverted to other call- 
ings. A guarantee that faithful service in 
our schools would insure in old age the modest 
independence and leisure for study that many 
a scholar most desires would win such recruits 
for our educational army. Can there be any 
doubt then of the wisdom and the expediency 
of instituting honorable pensions as a means 
to this needed reenforcement of our schools? 

4. Retirement allowances make possible im- 
provement in the service by holding the best 
that enter the service. 

Great corporations do not pension their em- 
ployees as a mere matter of sentiment. It pays 
them to maintain a pension fund even at great 
expense because thus they are able not only to 
get but also to keep efficient persons in their 
service. Ambitious men and women are in- 
clined to consider the teacher’s position a 
stepping-stone to some other more desirable 
and more lucrative calling. By adopting a 
plan of retirement we not only secure a better, 
more thoughtful class of beginners, but we re- 
tain those teachers when their experience has‘ 
doubly qualified their work, and when they 
have added the knowledge from doing to that 
which was gained by learning. The dignity, 
independence and influence of the German 
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schoolmaster and the honorable place he 
holds in. the community is attributable 
in large part to pensions. Germany thus se- 
cures and holds for life able, intelligent, high- 
minded and devoted men and women, and 
individual-schools enjoy the continuous serv- 
ice for twenty or thirty years of teachers 
whose high qualities of character make them 
safe examples for the boys and girls placed in 
their charge. The example of the teacher 
plays a large part in the training of the chil- 
dren when he stays long enough in a community 
to become known and to exert that influence 
which every teacher should. Militaristic Ger- 
many does this for her teachers, yet we who dis- 
own the appellation of a military government 
take better care of our soldiers. Think you the 
obligations resting upon the teachers who are 
guiding the steps of millions of children are 
less than those which would rest upon an 
army of soldiers employed to defend their 
home and country? How eagerly the public 
responds with life annuities for the soldier, 
yet our teacher warriors guard interests fully 
as important and sacrifice minds and bodies 
in noble efforts to accomplish a noble end. 
Do they not guard the portals leading to fu- 
ture citizenship? 

5. Retirement allowances make possible im- 
provement in the service by encouraging those 
in the service to more efficient work. 

Society as at present organized desires to get 
the best service it can out of its various voca- 
tions and callings. In some of these callings 
great prizes are to be won, and these serve as 
incentives for high performance of duty. In 
. the teacher’s calling there are no large prizes 

to be won, and it would be a wise thing for 
society to create some. Society demands from 
the teacher intelligence, devotion and high 
character, a service quite out of proportion to 
the pay which the teacher receives. It is clear 
that if the state is to receive such service, some 
pre for old age and disability must be 

ad if the best men and women are to be in- 
duced to enter upon such a calling as a life- 
work. And provision for this is a good in- 
vestment for the spirit of service it creates, 
and the industry, contentment, and loyalty it 
produces on the part of the working force. 

What kind of a retirement plan? 

1. A safe plan, built on facts, not sentiment. 
Faith is characteristic of the American people. 
As a people, we have guessed at and taken on 
faith alluring statements regarding insurance 
of a tontine variety; we have embraced the 
dazzling promises of the promoter to whom 
we would not personally lend five dollars. We 
have also built up teachers’ retirement funds 
on the supposition that income would be 
greater than outgo. Practically all the retire- 
ment systems in the United States are now 
facing bankruptcy because too much has been 

romised and the rate of contribution was not 

igh enough to cover the risks assumed. 

2. The plan should be a compulsory con- 
tributory plan. The trend in legislation is 
toward the public sharing with the contributing 
teachers the burdens of a teachers’ pension sys- 
tem. The fact that the recipient of such an 
annuity has himself contributed to the fund 
makes the system a contract which can be en- 
forced. Besides the contributory plan en- 
courages and promotes thrift, and is in line 
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with social insurance. It also does away with 
the charitable element and emphasizes in its 
place social justice. The habit, forced though 
it may be, of regularly saving a part of one’s 
income is of no small value, considering the 
number of people involved, and tends to fore- 
thought, frugality, economy and self-help—all 
of which are fundamental virtues in a sturdy 
citizenship. 

Many teachers are opposed to retirement 
plans especially the young teachers who ask: 
“What do we want with a pension? You 
don’t suppose we are going to be old maids like 
you, do you?” We might quote to them the 
following, 


“As you are now, so once was I, 
As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare, my friend, to follow me.” 


They look upon a state of single blessed- 
ness as one of the patrons of our schools did. 
This woman accompanied by her son came to 
the schoolhouse to confer with the teacher. 
The teacher, noticing that the woman had a 
black eye said sympathetically, “Oh, you have 
had an accident.” The woman replied, “No, 
ma’am, not an accident. My old man came 
home drunk last night, and when he gets 
drunk, he gets mad, and something happens. 
“This,” pointing to the bruised member, “ is 
what happened last night.” The teacher feel- 
ing she had pried into family affairs and anxi- 
ous to fix matters said: “O well, it might 
have been worse.” “Yes, indeed,” said the wo- 
man, “it might have been worse. I might have 
been an old maid like you, and not had a 
husband.” 

If young women teach school only to tide 
them financially into a matrimonial harbor, if 
young men use our noble calling as a bridge 
to more lucrative positions, it seems no un- 
just exaction to make them pay toll for their 
transportation. Tolerant as every man is of 
the incursions of Cupid, it must not be for- 
gotten that the great and solemn aim of the 
schools is to educate the children, not to fur- 
nish pin money or trousseaux for charming 
women, nor employment for young men whose 
ambitions are centered elsewhere. The state 
needs permanent teachers. 

“The establishment of retirement funds 
will bring down salaries.” To the contrary in 
Quebec where there has been a generous sys- 
tem for twenty-five years the salaries have 
increased, and if a sound premium rate prove 
an unbearable burden, salaries will go up, for 
there is no reason for believing that the public 
will in the long run stand for poorer teaching 
that would follow a permanent reduction of 
salaries. 

3. The establishment of retirement funds 
will lower the teachers’ self-respect, and lessen 
the respect of the community for them. 

The term “pension” in America has un- 
fortunately been linked with pity for old age, 
lack of thrift, etc. But a pension is not a 
charity. It is a recognition of merit, a badge 
of honor. There is little danger that a pen- 
sion will demoralize any one who up to the age 
of 65 or 70 has given his life to the hard and 
unselfish work of a teacher. Prof. Huxley re- 
tired with a pension of $6,000; Prof. Lane, of 
Harvard, $3,000; Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, $2,500. Are these men less respected be- 
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cause of this? Nowhere in the world is the 
teacher more respected and self-respecting than 
in Germany where teachers’ pensions have ob- 
tained for a hundred years. All European 
countries of educational note have long pen- 
sioned their teachers. It is the policy of the 
state to socially dignify the calling. The mere 
fact that one receives an appointment as a 
teacher means a distinct elevation in the social 
scale. If this is not true of the United States, 
then it behooves us as teachers to make it so. 

When this country realizes its dependence 
upon and its obligations to its teachers, then 
will appear the golden age. Modern society 
has turned over to the school the most im- 
portant share of the work of training the 
youth to meet the deepest and divinest instinct 
of the race,—progress in civilization, which 
means growth toward manliness and godliness, 
The character of our schools then must deter- 
mine the fate of society. They should be 
what the true training of childhood and youth 
demand. They should be organized and ad- 
ministered for this, for the service and not 
primarily for the convenience of the teacher 
or the comfort of the taxpayer. Economic 
prudence and social wisdom demand that pro- 
vision shall be made for adequate and honor- 
able pensions for teachers; and parents, tax- 
payers and patrons of our schools should have 
the prime interest in enacting them. 

Among American axioms are: “ Education 
is a better safeguard of liberty than a stand- 
ing army.” “The votes of an ignorant peo- 
ple are more to be dreaded than the musketry 
of foreign soldiers.” “School houses and 
school teachers are the forts and garrisons to 
a republic.” 

The teachers of Pennsylvania have earned 
the right to retirement from service when the 
labors of their position have become a burden 
to them. The children of this Commonwealth 
are entitled to teachers who are at the height 
of their power and who are not giving a 
feeble, incapable service in their old age. Much 
progress has been made since the aged and 
infirm were put to death, or were abandoned 
to die of cold or hunger, but much yet re- 
mains to be done in making an adequate provi- 
sion for these servants of the public who have 
done and are doing so much to promote the 
highest good of the Commonwealth and whose 
very life blood is being wrought into the Penn- 
sylvania of the future. 

The next paper, a masterly presentation 
of the subject from the standpoint of “ good 
business ” management was by Mr. Marcus 
Aaron, a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion and one of the leading business men 
of Pittsburg. It was 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A BUSINESS MAN 
AND A SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


The past history of teachers’ pensions in this 
country has been anything but satisfactory or 
complimentary to the business sense of those 
who founded the various systems. They have 
been a perpetual record of illusions, a continu- 
ous series of bankruptcies. Looking backward 
there would seem to be no possible excuse for 
teachers and business men continually fooling 
themselves unless it be that practically every- 
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one has done the same thing in some form of 
insurance rainbow chase. The concrete results 
of these bankruptcies, when the inevitable end 
came, have been pathetic in the extreme. In 
instance after instance those who paid for 
years have awakened too late to the discovery 
that, when their own need came, “the cup- 
board was bare.” The only hopeful sign has 
been a general recognition of the gravity of 
the situation, together with several attempts 
to make a scientific study of the problem and 
find a remedy. 

Perhaps the foremost of these, and the one 
which is entitled to receive the most serious 
consideration is that made by the Carnegie 
Foundation. In his Tenth Annual Report, the 
President, Dr. Henry B. Pritchett says: 

“The function of a pension system is to 
secure to the individual who participates in it 
protection against the risk of dependence due 
to old age or to disability.” 

“ Society rightly assumes that so long as the 
bodily and mental powers of the individual are 
not impaired he shall be a self-sustaining eco- 
nomic unit in the body politic.” 

“Too much is at stake to indulge in ex- 
periments.” 

“Seldom is there any evidence of expert 
assistance.” 

“Too many of the plans adopted appear to 
be inspired by a desire to launch a system 
somehow, relying on a secret and indefinable 
hope that Providence or the public treasury or 
the wealthy philanthropist will not permit the 
poor pensioner to suffer.” 

“This feeling is well expressed by the re- 
tired teachers of New York City, in a recent 
meeting to protest against the proposed re- 
duction in their allowance in the sentence— 
‘I don’t believe we will have any difficulty in 
getting our money, for the City of New York 
is too great to allow its retired teachers to 
suffer.” 

“Many of the recent schemes approximate 
too nearly to a kind of reversed tontine policy 
—those who come in early get what there is; 
the ultimate survivors stand to lose every- 
thing, the pension and their own contribu- 
tions.” 

“Tt has been impossible to discover in any 
of the campaign literature on behalf of pen- 
sion legislation any estimate of the probable 
cost of a pension system.” 

“Educational leaders are still content to 
make what may at least be characterized as 
unfounded and conjectured assertions.” 

This entire report is worthy of the most 
careful study of all those who desire an au- 
thoritative summary of the teachers’ pension 
situation at present. 

Those whose pension systems are either on 
the verge of bankruptcy or are destined to 
insolvency, and particularly those who are 
giving careful study to the subject, recognize 
that the following are the fundamental require- 
ments of a good pension system: f 1) It shall, 
above all, be financially sound. (2) It shall 
be as generous as possible to the teacher. (3) 
It shall be fair alike to the two parties at in- 
terest, who are usually contributors,—the tax- 
— on the one hand and the teacher on the 
other. 

Several questions present themselves. What 
do we want to do? What can we do? What 
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is the right thing to do? How shall we do it? 

One of the first things that has to be deter- 
mined is the standing of the teacher as a public 
servant. Has the teacher, because of the 
peculiar nature or quality of her service, an 
exclusive right to a pension? However ex- 
alted an opinion teachers as a class may have 
of their contribution to the public weal, they 
will scarcely insist that they have an exclusive 
right to a pension at public expense. If teach- 
ers do not have an exclusive right to a pen- 
sion, what is their relative standing among 
other public servants? Are all public servants 
entitled to pension? Are other members of 
the democracy, not public servants, entitled to 
pensions at the expense of the public? Even 
if a teacher may believe that she has an exclu- 
sive right to a pension, or a right to a pre- 
ferred claim among other public servants, it 
is not probable that the remainder of the 
public will be readily persuaded to admit the 
claim and to provide the funds. 

On the other hand, there is a growing feel- 
ing that there is an obligation upon society as 
a whole to safeguard the individual from pre- 
ventable distress, coming from any direction. 
It will probably be recognized in the near 
future that it is not only just but economical 
to provide in some way old age pensions for 
those who are in financial distress and with- 
out relatives or others upon whom they may 
fairly depend for support. It will, however, 
doubtless be some time in the future before 
there is adequate public provision for such 
cases. And in the meantime, we are con- 
fronted by the condition of the teacher and 
not by an abstract theory. 

The world is in the midst of a change from 
an individualistic to a co-operative theory of 
life. One of the most difficult problems, and 
one which any pension system most vitally 
affects is the problem of securing the benefits 
of co-operation and at the same time safe- 
guarding individual integrity. Everyone who 
has given any study to its practical operation 
has been grieved at the evidences that any 
form of pension tends to undermine that 
sterling self-reliance which has always been 
one of the most highly esteemed of the virtues. 

What is the relation between the public and 
the teacher? How much absolute truth is 
there in the idea that a teacher has a just 
claim for special consideration at the hands of 
the public? 

It will perhaps not be denied that the teacher 
who has served faithfully many years is one 
of the most valuable, if not indeed the most 
valuable of public servants: that she is in many 
instances the best beloved servant; that the 
public generally stands ready and willing to 
properly recognize, appreciate and reward past 
service; that for selfish reasons, if for no 
other, the public is willing to take such steps 
as may be necessary to secure for itself a con- 
tinuance of such service for the future; that 
at least in this department of the relation be- 
tween employer and employee the question of 
the human relation is vital; that it will be 
worth a serious effort to attempt to secure 
happy and contented service, if such a thing 
is humanly possible; that since the teacher 
deals with our children and our children’s 
children, it would be well worth while to con- 
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cern ourselves deeply with her work and her 


happiness in it. 


Teachers may be roughly grouped into two 
classes: (1) those who are teaching tem- 
porarily, before entering a home of their own 
or another career, (2) those who devote them- 
selves to the profession as a life-work. 

It would be perfectly easy to say that the 
first group could make no serious claim to a 
pension and that only the second group need 
be considered. The difficulty is that but few 
teachers deliberately set out to join the sec- 
ond class, and that the transition from the 
first group to the second is gradual, and often 
involuntary. The teacher who really belongs 
in the second group, however, is usually the 
salt of the earth. She has deep in her heart 
that essence of the spirit of good women 
everywhere—the spirit of self-sacrifice. She 
is earning daily the title “Other Mother,” for 
she is, almost universally, giving not only her 
earnings, but the essence of her very life, not 
in response to mere instinct for her own chil- 
dren but an altruistic effort for the highest 
good of the children of others. A _ great 
teacher always bequeaths to those chosen chil- 
dren of the mind and soul, dearer often be- 
cause there are no real children of the body, 
something of the quality of an Alma Mater— 
a real bountiful Mother. 

The pathos of the situation, however, con- 
sists in this, that when the tragic years have 
come and her youth is gone, there are no 
children of her very own, to cherish and sus- 
tain her. Her parents have long since died, 
her brothers and sisters have scattered or have 
obligations of their own. She stands facing 
the future with no home, little or no money, 
and little or no chance of living, even for a 
few restful years. her own life, though it be 
but a life as simple—and as lonely—as that of 
a cloistered nun. 

It is because every community recognizes the 
pathos and the tragedy of this situation that 
there exists a common feeling and determina- 
tion everywhere that no teacher who has 
served faithfully for many years shall be per- 
mitted to come to financial grief or end her 
days as an object of charity. On the other 
hand we should not forget that there are two 
obligations resting upon all members of soci- 
ety whether teachers or not: (a) the obliga- 
tion to keep well and in condition to do one’s 
work; (b) the obligation to save something 
for a rainy day. . 

Since a teacher cannot as in industrial and 
municipal activities be transferred in her later 
years to less difficult duties, the only solu- 
tion at once practical and humane is to admit 
the claim to some special pension considera- 
tion. And precisely because of this general 
feeling, and in anticipation of a more genera 
provision for such cases there have been 
established from time to time such funds as 
the Elkin Fund of Philadelphia and the Frick 
and Carnegie Funds. 

An effort is now being made to standardize 
this movement and to make it universally ap- 
plicable. It is recognized that.no young teacher 
could be expected to enter the profession if 
the road led only to the poor-house. 

There are three great motives to which an 
employer may appeal: (1) Wages, or financial 
reward. (2) Appreciation. (3) A missionary 
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spirit, or a high sense of right. The financial 
appeal is the most general. It is best exempli- 
fied in the up-to-date industrial organization. 
But it is extremely improbable whether the 
financial rewards of teaching will ever be suffi- 
cient to attract men and women from other 
callings. Nor is there much probability that 
there will soon or ever be developed a keen 
enough appreciation on the part of the public 
to make teaching attractive. We must place 
our main dependence upon the missionary 
spirit and upon the sense of right. 

There are men and women everywhere who 
would gladly dedicate their lives to the cause 
of childhood,—if they might be assured of but 
one thing,—that they will not be obliged to 
end their days as objects of charity. One of 
the most deeply pathetic things in this world is 
a teacher and a gentlewoman forced to spend 
her last years in want. What inducement will 
we offer this public servant in advance as a 
return for a life work? What is the minimum 
obligation resting upon society in this instance? 

The great unsolved problem in a Democracy 
is how to enlist for the service of the whole 
people the best brains and ability within that 
people. The public school is, as a whole, the 
most successful of the institutions of a democ- 
racy. It is pre-eminently the institution to 
which is entrusted the very life of the democ- 
racy. There is no panacea in the phrase “ The 
majority shall rule.” There is absolutely no 
guarantee that the majority will be or will re- 
main fit to rule. The panacea consists, if 
there be one, in making and keeping the major- 
ity FIT to rule. And it is this training for 
fitness to rule which is the peculiar province of 
school and teacher. 

In view of all of these considerations it may 
be agreed that, after a stated number of years 
of service, a teacher has a right to receive 
enough each year to enable her to live simply 
for the remainder of life. What the period of 
service should be, and what the amount of the 
annual pension should be, have not yet been 
determined. 

This much however is certain—that it is 
worse than useless for teacher, school board 
or public to cherish the delusion that funds 
can be paid without being provided; that twice 
two will make seven for a teacher in a pen- 
sion fund any quicker than it will elsewhere. 
All must face the facts that the mortality 
tables will prevail here as elsewhere; that, in 
order to grant an annuity of $500 per annum 
to a teacher aged 65, there must be on hand 
approximately $5,000 at that time, procured 
from some source, either the teacher, the public 
or elsewhere; that this amount would be en- 
tirely inadequate to provide the same annuity 
at age 60; that the details of any ‘plan are 
questions for the most careful study by ac- 
tuaries of wide experience; that a surplus is 
easier to handle than a deficit; that a pension 
plan must be sound before it is sympathetic; 
that a proper plan once found for a city may 
be extended to a state and to the nation. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 
after an exhaustive study made under the di- 
rection of Mr. S. H. Wolfe and a group of 
experts have now under consideration a pen- 
sion plan the cost of which has been deter- 
mined and the solvency of which is unques- 
tioned. The plan assumes that there is a 





responsibility upon everyone to save something 
from his or her salary; that in the case of a 
teacher the public may be fairly expected to 
supplement these savings; that those drawing 
larger salaries should effect larger savings, 
and that there is no obligation therefore to 
provide for any one group of teachers larger 
pensions than for another group or a sum 
larger than will guarantee the necessities of a 
simple life. 

The plan embodies the following features: 
Contributions by Teachers: 

1. That all contributions made by the teacher 
shall in every event be returned to her or her 
designated beneficiaries with interest com- 
pounded at 4 per cent. The teacher has there- 
fore a guaranteed savings account in addition 
to provision for a pension. This provision 
was made in justice to the teacher who may 
withdraw for any reason before becoming an 
annuitant or before receiving back her pay- 
ments as an annuitant. In effect, therefore, 
no teacher contributes to any other teacher’s 
pension. She contributes toward her own pen- 
sion and that only if she becomes an annuitant. 

2. That contributions are to remain uniform, 
that is, a teacher aged 30 will continue to pay 
the rate for that age as long as she contributes. 
Rates vary from $16.50 at age twenty to $52 
per year at age forty and all succeeding years, 
The nearest comparable service available com- 
mercially would cost a teacher aged twenty $49 
per year, a teacher aged forty $152 per year, 
and a teacher aged fifty $337 per year. 

3. That all teachers shall participate. 


Contributions by Board: 

1. That the Board shall contribute dollar for 
dollar with the teacher. 

2. That in addition to the above, the Board 
shall pay the excess rate for teachers now in 
service over the age of forty. 

3. That the Board shall pay the cost of ad- 
ministration. 

4. Contributions made to the retirement fund 
by the Board shall remain in the fund to be 
used solely for the benefit of the teacher. 
Benefits: 


1. That earnings at the rate of 4 per cent. 
have been assumed and standard tables of mor- 
tality used in the calculation. 

2. That a pension of $500 be paid annually 
during the life of each teacher retiring at the 
age of 65 or of $300 to each teacher retiring 
at age 60. 

3. Disability pensions varying as to age and 
service have been provided. 

There has been considerable feeling on the 
part of the teacher that the maximum allow- 
ance for retirement should be effective at not 
over age 60. While such a change might be 
desirable from the standpoint of School ad- 
ministration, it is financially impossible for the 
School District and the teacher without sub- 
stantial contributions to the fund by the State, 

The scale of benefits in comparison with 
other retirement fund plans may seem low, 
but it must be remembered that many of the 
more “generous” plans, while apparently on 
a sound basis, are actually insolvent when their 
accrued liabilities are properly computed. A 
better scale of benefits, of course, could readily 
be devised, but this would require higher con- 
tributions on the part of either the teacher, 
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the School District or the State. Those who 
want more must face the question, who is tc 
pay the bill. 

However desirable a State retirement fund 
for teachers and however anxious many of us 
may be for early action, the Legislature should 
hesitate before enacting into law any pension 
legislation that has not been carefully studied, 
both as to its effect and its cost, immediate 
and ultimate, by those competent to under- 
stand the many intricacies involved, even though 
the bill proposed has the endorsement of every 
teacher in the State. There is another party 
in interest. Though the teacher is willing to 
trust the generosity of the next generation, if 
the plan survive so long, we are criminally 
negligent if, in spite of warnings that signal 
unmistakable disaster, we do not take every 
precaution to build safely and well. The 
teacher is blind if she does not see that her 
interests suffer through unsound finance, and 
the people have a right to demand that however 
meritorious the project, no promise to pay 
shall be made in the name of the State or in 
that of the School District the cost of which 
has not been counted and for which adequate 
provision has not been made. 

The law in most States compels Insurance 
Companies to provide a reserve actuarily deter- 
mined to protect promises to pay. There is 
no such provision safeguarding state, munic- 
ipal or commercial pension funds, the proper 
reserve has not been provided and hence those 


funds not already acknowledged to be bank-. 


rupt are steadily and surely heading in that 
direction. 

No pension fund is sound that does not set 
aside from year to year the reserve necessary 
with its accumulated interest to provide the 
pension, at the date agreed upon. Better no 
promise than a broken one and better no hope 
for an annuity than disappointment to an 
annuitant or a prospective annuitant resultant 
from mistaken finance. Once upon a time we 
did not know better. To-day we are without 
excuse if we have not learned our lesson. The 
State that neglects the proper supervision of 
its Life Insurance Companies is inviting sure 
scandal and disaster. Scarcely less important 
if the pension idea is to develop is the neces- 
sity for careful actuarial calculation and for 
careful governmental supervision of plan and 
investment. 

The next paper was by J. George Becht, 
Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, who spoke as follows: 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE TEACHERS’ PENSION 
LEGISLATION IN UNITED STATES. 


In a report made to this body four years 
ago I pointed out the status of pension 
legislation at that time. There were then 
four states with teachers’ pension systems 
supplied wholly by state appropriations. 
Seven states with systems supplied partly 
by state appropriations and partly by teach- 
ers’ contributions. Sixteen states with com- 
munity pension systems—pension funds be- 
ing made up from teachers’ dues and com- 
munity appropriations. Twenty-two states 
had no pension systems whatever. 
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Within the past five years the idea of 
pension legislation has had a rapid develop- 
ment. The public has become generally in- 
formed, and there is a rather general ac- 
ceptance of the idea that some form or plan 
of teachers’ retirement fund is essential in 
an efficient public school system. 

To-day there are thirty-three states in 
which systems of pension or retirement are 
maintained for public school teachers. 
Twenty-one of these are state-wide in their 
application; five affect two or more cities 
in the state, and seven apply to a single 
county or city. 

The teachers’ pension movement is of 
comparatively recent development in the 
United States. New Jersey began the good 
work in 1896, Ohio followed in 1897, Rhode 
Island in 1907, Virginia in 1908, Colorado 
and Nebraska in 1909, and Louisiana in 
1910. In Pennsylvania the local or com- 
munity pension law was enacted: in 1907 
and re-incorporated in the code of I9gII. 

Most of the development has come since 
1g11. Connecticut, Delaware, New York 
and Wisconsin created systems in that year. 
Arizona and Kentucky organized in 1914. 
California, Maine, Utah and Vermont or- 
ganized in 1913; Kentucky extended its sys- 
tem and Massachusetts and North Dakota 
organized in 1914, and ten states—Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ten- 
nesee and West Virginia—enacted pension 
legislation in 1915. 

In eight states the non-contributory plan 
prevails—that is, the state finances the sys- 
tem without any contributions from the 
teachers. These states are Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Tennessee. 
In six of these states the number of pen- 
sioners is very small. In 1916 Arizona had 
five pensioners and New Hampshire sixty- 
five. 

Teachers finance the system entirely with- 
out the aid of public funds in Utah, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky (cities of the first class) and 
Louisiana (New Orleans); and in New 
Jersey one of the two systems is financed by 
the teachers. 

The amount of pension paid ranges from 
$240 in Alabama to in Connecticut. 
Contributions made by the teachers vary in 
the several states as do also the terms of 
service before pension begins. The methods 
of administration are equally varied. Eleven 
cities in Pennsylvania operate under the 
local option law of I9g1I. 

A careful study of the various measures 
now operating reveals the fact that the or- 
ganization and administration of a sane, 
sensible, helpful actuarially sound pension 
law is not a matter of easy accomplishment. 
To its successful operation there must 
come a cheerful co-operation of teachers, 
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superintendents,-and other school officials. 
Any measure must of necessity be a mat- 
ter of compromise. Most of the failures of 
pension measures have been due to the fact 
that something was expected for nothing. 
Out of the failures we ought to gain wis- 
dom. If we can not get all we want, let us 
co-operate in securing the best that we can 
get. Pension systems are not easily for- 
mulated; nor where the number of teachers 
involved is large are they easily operated, 
but I have an all-abiding faith that a satis- 
factory law can and will be worked out 
which will be fair to the beneficiaries and 
just to the Commonwealth, and that Penn- 
sylvania will take the proper attitude in 
making provision for those who are giving 
and have given a long, devoted and conse- 
crated service to the Commonwealth in 
building childhood and youth to the stature 
of noble manhood and womanhood. 


The final paper of the morning was read 
by Mr. Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Su- 
perintendent of Philadelphia, as follows: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF RETIREMENT FUND 
PLANS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not an actuary 
nor the son of an actuary, but it has become 
my good fortune in recent years to become so 
steeped in the literature of actuarial statistics 
that whatever I say here to-day, I have the 
consciousness of the backing of the highest 
authorities in the literature and in the prac- 
tical work of this subject, as regards financial 
soundness that a pension fund should have. 
I can only agree with the preceding speakers. 
When it comes to the majority of the pension 
systems that are in existence to-day in this 
country, we can only say that some are un- 
sound and some are more unsound. The point 
that has not been emphasized as it might have 
been, and as I feared it would be in the pre- 
ceeding papers and leave me nothing to say, 
is that a retirement system must be scien- 
tifically planned. That is not necessarily the 
same as being financially sound. It is pos- 
sible, but not likely, that a system will be 
financially sound and not scientifically planned. 
It must be so planned that while it gives mod- 
erate pensions to the teachers, it gives that 
other thing—efficiency in the service, for which 
the State is asked to pay. It must promote 
efficiency in the service, and must furnish an 
incentive for teachers to keep at work when 
they are in the prime of their efficiency. It 
ought to be a contributory system as the other 
speakers have said. We can put it this way, 
that the teachers and the State each have what 
we may call a selfish interest in the system. 
The teacher’s selfish interest is to insure her- 
self against certain of the main hazards of 
life; the State’s selfish interest is to buy the 
privilege it cannot buy in any other way, the 
privilege of keeping its corps of teachers effi- 
cient, and they both, State and teachers, have 
a common interest—we may call it an altruis- 
tic interest—in upholding the dignity of the 
teaching profession and advancing the cause 
of general education. 





How shall they contribute? There is no 
mathematical basis for determining just the 
proportion in which State and teacher shall 
share in the scheme. In the absence of any 
statistics determined on such a question other 
systems have gone ahead. But we are pro~ 
posing to go on the common-sense basis of 
share and share alike—“ 50-50,” in the parlance 
of the day. The system whereby the State 
alone contributes breaks down. It tends to 
decrease salaries and indirectly make the 
teacher contribute. It breeds a class of discon- 
tented employes. On the other hand the wholly 
contributory system, where the teacher bears 
the whole burden, where the taxpayer goes ap- 
parently scot free, soon works the other: way. 
Demands are made that salaries be increased 
so as to enable the teacher to bear this burden, 
and the freedom that the taxpayer seems to 
have is really illusory. In one particular class 
of teachers that we call “the present teacher,” 
the teachers in service at the time the plan was 
established, for that teacher a wholly contrib- 
utory systm is wholly impractical. It would 
take more than her salary to make the con- 
tributions that would be necessary to buy an 
annuity on an actuarial basis. The contrib- 
utory system seems to furnish a satisfactory 
compromise between the two plans, Seventy- 
eight out of the ninety-two state and local 
systems in this country to-day are of the con- 
tributory type. 

Now, as to the benefits that ought to be paid- 
There ought to be some age, somewhere about 
sixty, where the teacher may retire on demand. 
We call that a superannuated benefit. And 
there should be some age, say seventy, when 
he or she must retire, whether desirous of 
doing so or not. Some people when they be- 
come of an advanced age do not know they 
ought to retire for the good of the service, and 
others are held on by Boards of Education just 
to make a record. We had a case in Phila- 
delphia, where a man taught until he was 
ninety-two. The last ten or fifteen years 
were only nominal, of course, but no one 
would have thought of having that man drop 
out of the system. This age limit would work 
against that kind of thing. There is an at- 
tempt to have a plan whereby at 25, 30 or 35 
years of service, the teacher mav have the 
privilege of retiring. It is in many existing 
schemes, but the highest authorities pronounce 
it a luxury which neither the State nor the 
teachers are able to buy. There must be a 
disability feature, and that feature must be 
on a lower scale than the superannuated fea- 
ture, in order to furnish automatically an in- 
centive for the teacher not to overwork. This 
would prevent the teacher who is tired and 
getting nervous, and thinking she could get 
a medical authority to say she ought not to 
teach any longer, from leaving the service so 
readily. The proper incentive against that 
kind of thing can be furnished in a scientific 
grading of the benefit scale. As a proposed 
plan, for example, we have a provision that 
the teachers’ annuity for superannuation will 
be arrived at in this way: one-eightieth of her 
annual salary for the average of the last ten 
years of her service so that a sudden promo- 
tion at the end does not load the pay-roll. In 
the Army and Navy, just before they retire a 
man, they promote him so that he gets a good 
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pension. We provide that the salary on which 
retirement will be counted, will be the aver- 
age salary for the last ten years of service. 
One-eightieth of the final salary, multiplied by 
the number of years of service, will give the 
retiring alowance. If a teacher has forty 
years of service she would get forty-eightieths 
or one half her salary as a retiring allowance. 
If the teacher should remain until he or she 
was 70 and have perhaps 50 years of service, 
she would retire at Sravlahihe, a trifle more 
than half-pay on the final salary. In order 
that the pension shall not be too large, it is 
further safe-guarded by having a maximum 
pension not to exceed $1,000, contribution 
therefore being based on a hypothetical $2,000 
+ a for all that have salaries higher than 
at. 

Then there must be a refund feature. As 
soon as you get contributions large enough, 
then the contributants, the teachers, have a 
little equity, a savings fund equity in the plan, 
and it would be a tontine feature to allow that 
to lapse or be forfeited when the teacher re- 
tires. In some plans we have a great injustice 
in the fact that where a teacher retires for a 
good reason, goes into some other line of busi- 
mess or into some other social relation, she 
loses everything she has put into the fund. 

As to the rates of contribution. I think we 
all recall the reply of Abraham Lincoln, when 
somebody deriding him for his ungainly stat- 
ure, asked him how long a man’s legs ought 
to be, and Lincoln said, “Long enough to 
reach the ground.” Now, the rates of con- 
tribution ought to be large enough to carry 
the system, no matter how large they have to 
be to do that, as Mr. Aarons has so well em- 
phasized. If you find the rate too large, and 

-are not willing to pay it, then you have to 
scale down the benefits, if you want the bene- 
fits, you have to raise the rates, and that can 
be determined scientifically. They must be 
graded as to age and sex at a specific age to 
the nearest birthday, as in insurance. A cer- 
tain per cent. will be paid by one teacher, an- 
other age will pay another per cent., and a 
difference shall be made for men and for 
women, and the men shall pay a lower rate 
than the women. That sounds like the apothe- 
osis of injustice, but that is based on the bio- 
logical fact as established by mortality papers, 
that women live from six to seven years longer 
than men. That is a splendid thing for the 
world, but it is a bad thing for the annuity 
pay-roll. The woman will have paid into the 
fund by her high rate of contribution more 
than the men, but she will draw out from the 
fund anywhere from two to six years more of 
payments than the men will draw, and so she 
will get her money back. The same thing 
applies to disability, she will live longer and 
draw her money back, and if it comes to 
withdrawing from the service, she will perhaps 
thank her lucky stars that she put a little more 
in and drew a little more out. 

Now, in establishing any retirement fund, 
we must take account of what are called the 
new entrants—those who are coming into the 
system after the fund is established. It is a 
comparatively easy problem for them. Their 
rates of contribution are such that when they 
retire it will buy one-fourth of their salary as 
an annuity, and the State pays in an identical 
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amount and buys the other one-fourth, so 
that they retire on half-pay. As to the pres- 
ent teacher, who has been teaching 10, 20, 30, 
40 years when the scheme goes into effect— 
what is to be done with that teacher? If 
that teacher were to contribute—let us say a 
fifty-year-old teacher—and has 10 or 12 years 
of service yet before her, if that teacher were 
to contribute at a rate that would buy one-half 
her salary as an annuity, the rate would be 
confiscatory, 10, 25, 40, perhaps 100 per cent. 
of the salary. So the plan as proposed is that 
the present teacher shall contribute at such a 
rate that her contribution will buy one-half of 
her annuity for the future service of 10 or 12 
ears, and the State foots the additional bill, 
hat is the problem of accrued liabilities that 


‘has not been taken into account in so many 


systems, and is the reason why so many sys- 
tems are heading for the rocks. 

The whole matter can be recapitulated in 
very few words. A state-wide system should 
be, first, financially sound as a matter of 
simple honesty and good faith to the teachers 
and the public alike. It should be a scientific 
plan—as a means of securing maximum re- 
turns to both teachers and the State—in ac- 
cordance with what the contracting parties 
are willing and able to pay. It should finally 
be co-operative, managed as a partnership for 
the common weal, in order that in this “ enter- 
prise of great pith and moment” the teachers 
and the state alike shall intelligently meet and 
properly discharge their educational, their 
economic, their social and their moral obliga- 
tions. 

The general discussion was opened by Dr, 
Raymond W. Seis, of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, who spoke 
as follows: 

I feel very much at home occupying this 
place on the program. I have even been 
told that I am very good in starting discus- 
sions. I simply want to review a few of 
the points and emphasize one or two of 
them, and try to finish in a very few 
minutes. 

The first point I want to take up is this, 
what is a system of teachers’ pensions for? 
I submit the proposition that the primary 
purpose is to benefit the schools, to enable 
the teachers and the schools to do better 
work. The secondary consideration is the 
benefits that may accrue to the teachers. 
However important that may be from the 
standpoint of the teachers, it is a selfish 
business proposition, the altruistic part is a 
secondary consideration. 

Just a word as to how the service may be 
benefited. In the first place, of course, the 
providing of means for the retirement of 
superannuated teachers is a benefit. But 
there is a second way whereby the teachers’ 
pension system may benefit the service, and 
that is by increasing the stability of the 
teaching profession. It is well known that 
the average teaching life of the teacher in 
this country is only a few years. A good 
teachers’ pension system is one of the best 
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things we can devise to remedy that sort of 
thing. There are two reasons for this: In 
the first place it establishes a motive for 
keeping people in the business once they 
start, and it establishes a motive for keep- 
ing those out who do not intend to make it 
a permanent work. In the second place, 
wherever a pension system is established the 
security of the tenure of office is bound to 
be increased. It is rather more difficult for 
a Board to drop a teacher for some politi- 
cal reason than if nothing has been partly 
earned ahead. 

There is one other point I would like to 
emphasize this morning, and that is the in- 
terest of school directors in a teachers’ pen- 
sion system. One of the most gratifying 
things about this program was to note that 
there was a member of a Board of Educa- 
tion upon it. If this is a business proposi- 
tion, and is for greater efficiency of schools, 
it ought to interest school boards. One of 
the mistakes that we have been making in 
our pension propaganda is not to ally our- 
selves with Boards of Education and School 
Boards. There are thousands of school di- 
rectors in the State of Pennsylvania. We 
have about one-third as many school di- 
rectors as we have school teachers in the 
State. It is too many, in my opinion, for 
we have then perhaps 15,000 of them. 
They ought to be as vitally interested as 
our 40,000 school teachers. If we have 
failed to interest them, we have failed “to 
put the thing across”; so the one sugges- 
tion that I would like to make to the su- 
perintendents and teachers here, is to go 
back home tnd try to enlist the interest of 
your board of directors in the plan. Carry 
literature to them, talk about it, get them to 
discuss this matter at their conventions. I 
heard yesterday that the address of the 
President of the convention is to be on this 
subject. That is a splendid thing. And 
one other thing that makes this important 
from the standpoint of getting legislation 
is that, although we have only one-third as 
many directors as teachers, these teachers 
have more votes which would be a con- 
sideration, it seems to me, to the legisla- 
ture. 

A great deal has been said this morning 
about having a thoroughly sound pension 
system. I agree absolutely with every- 
thing that has been said. The first con- 
sideration must be financial soundness, and 
in the bill we propose to introduce into the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania I think that 
has been taken care of. The State is to 
pay half and the teachers half. It is go- 
ing to cost something. It is going to cost 
more than any pension system that has 
been proposed in this State, for the simple 
reason that it is based on actuarial calcu- 
lations, and every effort is made to have it 
financially sound. 
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One thing in conclusion: It is about time 
for Pennsylvania to make a move in this 
direction. There are some half-dozen 
states around Pennsylvania, and in all of 
them except one or two we have state-wide 
teachers’ pension systems. Pennsylvania 
in their midst is without one. Over half 
the states in the Union have taken this 
step. It seems to me that Pennsylvania’s 
turn comes next. 


SCHOOL PATRONS AND LIBRARY DEPART- 
MENTS, 


It was announced by President Rapp that 
the Executive Committee had granted the 
request of the following petitions in refer- 
ence to the establishment of a School Pat- 
rons’ Department and a Library Depart- 
ment in The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association: 


To the President and Members of the State 

Educational Association: 

We the undersigned, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, here- 
with make application to you to place before 
your Executive Committee our request that it 
organize a department of School Patrons sim- 
ilar to the National Education Association 
group. We believe that this will dignify the 
position, intensify the interest and increase the 
usefulness of all outside organizations which 
labor for school and community co-operation. 


Signed: Nathan C. Schaeffer, E. M. Rapp, 
H. H. Baish, S. E. Weber, Charles Lose, 
Mattie M. Collins, L. J. Ulmer, J. P. Brei- 
dinger, C. F. Hoban, Fannie S. Long, and 
nearly a hundred others, teachers and super- 
intendents, 


To the President and Members of the State 

Educational Association: 

We the undersigned, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, here- 
with make application to you to place before 
your Executive Committee our request that it 
organize a Library Department similar to the 
Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

A recent census shows that there are ap- 
proximately seventy librarians in colleges, 
theological seminaries, normal schools, high 
schools and public library school deparments 
in the state. We feel that such a department 
would provide a means of co-operation which 
would be of mutual benefit. 


Signed: Jas. M. Rule, Clara E. Howard, 
G. W. Gerwig, R. M. Sherrard, J. L. Spiegel, 
Mary H. Jenkins, J. P. McCaskey. F. W. 
Wright, George A. Dickson, W. S. Hertzog, 
Robert C. Shaw, S. H. Replogle, C. D. Kock, 
L. R. Crumrine, S. S. Baker, and many others, 
teachers and superintendents. 


CONFERENCE ON RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS, 


The President made the following an- 
nouncement : 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
United States will hold a series of conferences 
on Rural School problems at the University 
of Pennsylvania on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Schoolmen’s Week, following 
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Easter, April 9-14. Fourteen states north of 
North Carolina and east of Indiana will be 
represented. A cordial invitation is extended 
to County Superintendents and their assistants, 
to Rural School Principals and Supervisors, to 
Normal School Principals and teachers, to 
School Board Members and to all others in- 
terested in the improvement of the Rural 
Schools to attend these conferences. 

All superintendents, principals, teachers and 
members of boards of public and private 
schools, and all others interested in public 
education are invited to attend the Schoolmen’s 
Week programs to be held on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday following the Commis- 
sioners’ Conferences. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


The following amendment to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Association, pro- 
posed by Supt. Dickson, was then called 
for action: 

Amendment to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation: 

Be it resolved that there be added to Article 
Seven a section bearing the number Section 3, 
which shall read as follows: At a special busi- 
ness meeting of the Association on the first 
afternoon of the session for the year 1917, 
and for each succeeding year, there shall be 
elected by ballot, following nominations from 
the floor of the Association, a committee of 
seven members, to be known as the nomi- 
nating committee. 

At the regular business meeting for the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1917, and for each suc- 
ceeding year, such nominating committee shall 
present in nomination not less than two candi- 
dates for each of the several offices to be filled. 

Following the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, the Association shall proceed to elect 
by ballot from the list of nominees persons to 
the several offices. 

All rules and regulations otherwise are 
hereby repealed. 

Remarks, brief but very direct, were 
made by Superintendents Dickson of New 
Castle, Dodd of Allentown, Foos of Read- 
ing, who told the story of the present con- 
stitution, and how it had been adopted to 
escape the very conditions which this 
amendment would restore, Miss McNiff of 
Harrisburg, and others. The amendment, 
which required a two-thirds majority of 
the members present, was defeated by an 
almost unanimous vote. 


COMMITTEE OF CO-OPERATION. 


During the year President Rapp ap- 
pointed the following, a committee from the 
State Educational Association to co-oper- 
ate with a committee from the State Teach- 
ers’ League in the preparation of a Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Bill: Supt. R. E. Laramy, 
Dr. Raymond W. Sies, Dr. Ezra W. Leh- 
man, County Supt. J. W. Sweeney, Miss 
Mary McArdle and Supt. H. B. Work. 

Superintendent Davis moved that the 
term of the Committee be extended until 
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the bill is in final form and has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature. 

The motion was duly seconded and 
carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
FUND BILL. 


The report of the Joint Committee on 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill was pre- 
sented as follows, by Associate Supt. Corn- 
man, of Philadelphia: 


To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

Since the publication of the last pamphlet by 
the State Teachers League, explaining the 
work of its committee on retirement fund 
legislation, a joint committee of the a 
and of the State Educational Association has 
been formed in order that the matter may be 
brought to a successful conclusion through the 
hearty co-operation of all the educational 
forces of the State. 

The joint committee has held several con- 
ferences to consider the nature of the legisla- 
tion that should be advocated for the benefit 
alike of the teachers and of the public school 
system of this Commonwealth. The committee 
has carefully reviewed the provisions of vari- 
ous retirement fund plans of possible applica- 
tion to conditions in Pennsylvania, and has had 
calculations prepared showing the cost of these 
plans by its actuary, Mr. George B. Buck, of 
the New York City Commission on Pensions. 

After careful deliberation, the committee be- 


‘lieves that it has selected a set of benefits for 


inclusion in the proposed plan which will fur- 
nish adequate protection against the common 
hazards of life—old age, disability and depend- 
ency, and which will at the same time promote 
the general efficiency of the school system. 
Furthermore, it is believed that the cost of 
these benefits will come within the combined 
means of the teachers and the State. 

1. An annual retirement allowance beginning 
at age 62, to continue throughout life, of one- 
eightieth of the average salary of the last ten 
years of service, multiplied by the total number 
of years the teacher has taught. 

2. An annual retirement allowance beginning 
upon disability, to continue throughout the pe- 
riod of disability of any teacher disabled after 
ten years of service. The amount of the 
allowance is one-ninetieth of the average 
salary of the last ten years, multiplied by the 
total number of years the teacher has taught. 
Minimum allowance in every case is 30 per 
cent. of the average salary of the last ten years 
except that no disability allowance is to exceed 
eight-ninths of the allowance which would 
have been received had the teacher remained 
to obtain the superannuation benefit. 

3. Return of the total contribution of the 
teacher, together with 4 per cent. compound 
interest, to any teacher who resigns, or is dis- 
missed or to the estate of any teacher who 
dies in service. 

The new entrant to the school system will 
pay such percentage of his or her salary dur- 
ing active teaching service as is computed to 
be sufficient to provide one-half of the Super- 
annuation Benefit. The present teacher will 
pay such percentage of his or her salary dur- 
ing active service as is computed to be suffi- 
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cient to provide one-half of that part of the 
Superannuation Benefit which is allowable be- 
cause of future service. 

The following tables give the percentage of 
salary required as a contribution of any teacher 
at the time he or she begins to contribute. The 
percentage is computed to remain constant 
throughout the remainder of service: 

These rates are computed on an actuarial 
basis and are lower for men than for women 
only because the mortality among men annu- 
itants is higher than among women annuitants, 
resulting in a smaller number of payments to 
men, and consequently, in a reduction in the 
cost of the allowance. 


Percentage of Salary Percentage of Salary 
Required of Required of 

Age Men Women Age Men Women 
1 333 3.60 490 3.74 4.45 

19 333 371 41 3.79 452 
20 «(3.33 3.74 42 3. 4.59 
21. 3.33 «= 3.75 43 380 4.67 
22 «3.34 «= 3.78 44 3.95 475 
23 «3.34 = 3.79 45 401 4.83 
24 3.34 3.81 46 407 4.92 
25 3.35 3.83 47. 4.14 = 5.01 
26 3.30 3.85 48 4.20 5.10 
27 «3.37 «3.88 49 4.27 5.20 
2 3.38 3. 50 434 5.29 
29 43.40 3.93 5I 441 5.40 
30 3.42 3.06 52 449 5.50 
31 3.44 4.00 53 457 5.61 
32 3.46 = 4.03 54 464 5.72 
33 3.49 4.07 55 473 5.83 
34 3.51 4.11 56 481 5.04 
35 3.55 4.16 57 490 6.07 
360 3.58 3 4.21 58 408 6.18 
37 3.62 4.27 59 5.08 «6.31 
38 = s_- 33.65 4.32 60 5.16 6.42 
39 «63.70 = 4.38 6t 5.30 6.59 


The above brief statement of the plan should 
be studied in connection with the explanation 
and discussion of its principal features given 
in the following sections of this report. 

Permanency of Plan Assured.—There are 
ninety-two retirement systems for teachers in 
the United States, the experience of which 
was available to the Committee to assist it in 
its work. Many of the funds have demon- 
strated by their history the fallacy of estab- 
lishing a system on.any foundation other than 
a sound actuarial basis. By this we mean that 
no plan should be established unless all of the 
liabilities or prospective payments to be made 
to the teachers are carefully calculated in ad- 
vance—according to the methods employed by 
life insurance companies in computing their 
liabilities—and adequate assets are provided to 
meet them. A mere promise to pay by any 
party is not enough, unless that promise is 
guaranteed by assets which are known to equal 
the estimated liabilities. 

Many organizers of funds in the past have 
failed to have such calculations prepared, with 
the result that the assets have subsequently 
proved to be inadequate and the funds have 
met disaster. There is the temptation to omit 
the calculation of the liability in establishing a 
fund, because, at the outset, it is sometimes 
more difficult to get a fund established where 
the cost involved is clearly set forth, than 
where no definite estimates are made. How- 
ever, because of the elements of tragedy in- 





volved in the bankruptcy of a retirement fund, 
the committee believes that no procedure 
should be followed in the establishment of the 
fund which might in the slightest measure be 
inimical to its continued solvency. 

Contributory System Recommended.—The 
Committee does not believe that the teachers 
will wish to have any retirement system estab- 
lished, the cost of which is an unknown quan-. 
tity and which, therefore, may finally become 
unable to meet maturing payments. In view 
of the fact that definite liabilities must be as- 
sumed on account of any system established, 
the Committee has recommended that the 
teacher contribute part of the cost of the 
benefits and the State the remainder. 

The practice of dividing the cost between the 
teacher and the State or City has been fol- 
lowed with success by the majority of sound 
systems, not only in this country, but abroad 
where such systems are older and where sound 
methods of financing on a strict actuarial basis 
have been more generally applied. 

To assure the teachers that the fund estab- 
lished on a sound basis will continue in a per- 
manent state of solvency, the Committee ex- 
pects to incorporate in the law a provision that 
an actuarial valuation shall be made from time 
to time to make certain that the - payments 
being made into the fund by all contributors 
are sufficient to meet the liabilities. 

In many state systems the teachers’ contribu- 
tions are forfeited in case of separation from 
service prior to eligibility to retirement, and 
this is one of the chief reasons—and an ex- 
cellent one—why, in such systems, teachers 
are not disposed to make adequate contribu- 
tions. But if the teacher can be absolutely as- 
sured that her savings, and the interest they 
earn, are being preserved intact in the fund 
for her sole use in case of separation from the 
service other than by retirement, the objection 
to the adequate contribution and to the retire- 
ment system as a depository for her savings 
will be removed. 

We, therefore, propose that the teachers’ 
contributions be invested so as to yield inter- 
est at not less than 4 per cent. per annum, that 
they be maintained inviolate, the sole property 
of the teacher, for her use when she separates 
from the service from any cause whatever, and 
that the fund be under the supervision of the 
State Insurance Department. If separation 
from service is by death, the accumulated sav- 
ings will go to the teachers’ estate or desig- 
nated beneficiary; if by resignation or dis- 
missal, to the teacher; if through disability or 
old age, the savings will be combined with 
the contribution of the State to purchase the 
proposed disability or old age retirement allow- 
ance. 

The Age of Retirement—In the first place, 
a reasonable retirement age must be. deter- 
mined. Certainly no young teacher contem- 
plates teaching until 70, and all school boards 
will agree that, considerably before that age, 
the ordinary teacher’s usefulness has 

to decrease. On the other hand, few teachers 
find it possible to accumulate a competency 
so as to be able to retire at 50 or 55, nor are 
school boards desirous of losing a teacher who 
is now rendering a service ripened by a rich 
experience. 

Somewhere between these ages, an age of 
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retirement may be fixed which will leave the 
average teacher the prospect of enjoying for a 
number of years, while she still has the capac- 
ity to enjoy, a well-earned retirement. In the 
older and .well-tried systems abroad the age 
of retirement is fixed at 65; in this country a 
number of systems have adopted 60, apparently 
without calculating the cost. In the proposed 
plan age 62 is taken, and the rates of contribu- 
tion are computed on that basis. This age was 
adopted because it is as low as it seemed pos- 
sible to go without unduly increasing the rates 
of contribution; for it must not be forgotten 
that the cost of retirement increases sharply 
with each year that the age of retirement and 
period of contribution is decreased and the 
period for the payment of benefits increased. 

Amount of the Retirement Allowance— 
Secondly, the question of the amount of bene- 
fits to be granted at retirement must be con- 
sidered. Some argue that a flat allowance, 
furnishing a minimum of subsistence should be 
This puts the proposal on 
somewhat of a charity basis, and makes im- 
possible the basing of the appeal to the tax- 
payer on the value of the teacher’s service. 
If the State is to give assistance to the super- 
annuated or disabled teacher, it must, like any 
other employer, base such assistance on the 
value of the employee’s service. Salary, the 
salary on which the teacher has based her 
standard of living, and at which the employer 
has appraised the value of the service, seems 
the reasonable basis, though salary in excess 
of $2,000 need not be considered in fixing a 
— allowance partially provided by the 

tate. 

Moreover, the teacher who has served forty 
years before retirement will naturally expect 
more favorable consideration than the teacher 
who has served but twenty years. The basis 
of benefits is arranged very simply and effec- 
tively in a number of retirement systems by 
the allowance of a fraction of the average 
salary of the last ten years of service for each 
year of service rendered. One-eightieth of 
salary for each year of service before the age 
of 62 is the scale adopted for the present pro- 
posal. One-seventieth or one-sixtieth would 
be more attractive if it did not carry with it 
the necessity of meeting the added cost; one- 
ninetieth or one-one hundredth would be 
cheaper, but would not provide an adequate 
retirement allowance. With an allowance of 
one-eightieth of salary for each year of serv- 
ice, a teacher entering at the age of 22 may 
retire on half-pay at 62, while the teacher who 
entered at 30 may retire at 62 on an allowance 
of thirty-two-eightieths, that is 40 per cent. of 
her average salary for the last ten years of 
service. Teachers in general will, it is be- 
lieved, approve of this difference in retirement 
allowance on the basis of years of service. 

It is proposed that contributions cease after 
the age of 62. Should a teacher remain in the 
service after that age, the compounding of in- 
terest on her savings will materially increase 
the amount of the allowance available. Pro- 
vision, therefore, will be made in the plan that 
teachers remaining beyond age 62 will receive 
the advantage of this larger retirement allow- 
ance. 

It is confidently believed that the proposed 
plan solves the problem of superannuation as 
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fairly as possible when all points of view are 
considered. 

Disability Benefit: Conditions of Allow- 
ance-——When the “rainy day” comes, money 
placed in the savings bank in anticipation of 
it is, at best, withdrawn, increased only through 
the compounding of interest. No teacher can 
save from her salary enough to support her for 
life in case she is disabled within a few years 
after she has entered the teaching profession. 
On the other hand, adequate insurance, in the 
ordinary commercial way, against disability 
and superannuation, would, in many cases, 
compel the abandonment of any other savings 
program, and in case expensive contingencies 
not insured against arise, the teacher is less 
able to meet them than had she followed the 
savings bank method. Provision, therefore, 
is made in the plan to give more comprehen- 
sive protection against the hazards of life than 
the savings of the teacher would purchase 
under the most advantageous circumstances 
which might be anticipated. Special considera- 
tion has been given to the teachers who, 
through nervous breakdown or other disability, 
are forced to leave the educational system pre- 
maturely. ; 

The plan provides an annual allowance pay- 
able during the entire period of such disability, 
regardless of the age of the teacher at the 
time disability is suffered. No age limit is 
proposed, because the incidence of this hazard 
is as formidable to the young teacher as to the 
teacher more advanced in years. However, 
because of the fact that the disability may 
continue throughout the remainder of life and 
consequently make the payment of the retire- 
ment allowance, in some cases comparatively 
costly, the allowance of the benefit has been 
limited to teachers who have completed ten 
years of service. To those who leave before 
completing ten years of service no disability 
allowance is available, aside from return of 
all contributions made to the fund, together 
with compound interest. 

Teachers Advanced in Service at Time of 
Establishing of Fund.—The matter of placing 
in the fund the money which should be there 


‘at its organization in consideration of service 


already rendered—known as the problem of 
“accrued liabilities”—is of the greatest im- 
portance. Obviously, if a teacher has but ten 
years to serve it might take a quarter of her 
salary during each of those ten years to pro- 
vide one-half of the superannuation benefit 
alone. To require such a rate of contribution 
is, of course, out of the question. But the 
failure of either teacher or State to recognize 
by adequate contributions these rapidly accru- 
ing liabilities of a retirement system in its 
earlier years is one of the chief causes which 
are driving many retirement systems into 
suspension of retirements. It is to bridge this 
difficulty that we propose that the teacher con- 
tribute half of the cost of the allowance 
granted on account of her future service only, 
and that the State, in addition to matching the 
benefit thus provided, shall contribute the cost 
of the entire benefit for past years of service. 

Contributions of teachers who began to con- 
tribute at advanced ages will exceed 5 per cent. 
of their salaries; it is proposed that they be 
allowed to reduce their contributions to an 
even 5 per cent., and have their prospective 


. 
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allowances reduced to correspond to the re- 
duction in contributions. ‘Such reductions will 
not, however, reduce the part payable by the 
State. 

Teachers Who Do Not Expect to Remain in 
Service—A retirement system ordinarily ap- 
peals but little to the teacher during the first 
ten years of service. Such a teacher will say 
“TI don’t expect to teach all my life.” This 
teacher, however, should bear in mind the 
fact that if she does leave the service after a 
few years, her contributions, with interest, will 
be returned. To the young man or woman who 
resigns to enter other employment or leaves the 
teaching profession for any other reason, such 
funds available in a lump sum will undoubtedly 
be of assistance. 

Co-operation of Teachers—In conclusion, 
the Committee takes pleasure in reporting that 
its efforts to keep the teachers informed by 
means of printed matter, through the medium 
of institute meetings, and in other ways, have 
met with the most encouraging response. 
From all sides we are receiving assurances of 
interest in the work and many teachers and 
teaching organizations have lent us not only 
their moral, but also their substantial financial, 
support. The Teachers’ Associations of Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, and other places 
have made generous contributions, and the en- 
rollment in the State Organizations has greatly 
increased. 

The Committee earnestly requests and con- 
fidently believes that the entire teaching force 
of the State will co-operate with it in estab- 
lishing the plan proposed. All teachers who 
favor the plan are urged to write to the Chair- 
man of the Committee. Resolutions, or other 
endorsements of the plan by organizations of 
teachers will be of assistance. Any sugges- 
tions or criticism of the plan will also be ap- 
preciated and will receive careful considera- 
tion. 

Social insurance is making progress slowly 
but surely in this country. Though its prin- 
ciples apply in other fields of service as well as 
in that of teaching, the teaching profession has 
enjoyed both the good fortune and the dis- 
tinction of leading the way. The appeal of 
the Committee to the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania is that they actively assist in keeping 
our profession in the vanguard of the forces 
moving steadily forward along this important 
highway of progressive legislation. 


Respectfully submitted: Elizabeth S. Baker, 
Chairman, Asst. Prin. Camp Curtin School, 
Harrisburg; Louise D. Baggs, Supt. of Schools, 
Bristol; J. George Becht, Secy., State Board of 
Education; Oliver Cornman, Associate 
Supt., Philadelphia; George A. Dickson, Supt. 
of Schools, New Castle; Lucy W. Glass, 
Teacher of History, Jeannette; Mary P. Lang, 
President, Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association; 
Robert E. Laramy, Supt. of Schools, 
Easton; Ezra Lehman, Principal, Shippens- 
burg Normal School; Katharine Longshore, 
High School, Hazelton; Mary McArdle, High 
School, Crafton; Raymond W. Sies, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Margaret M. Sullivan, 
Asst. Prin., Ward School, Harrisburg; J. W. 
Sweeney, Supt. Elk Co. Schools, St. Marys; 
Harvey B. Work, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lancaster. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was read by Supt. H. B. Work, of 
Lancaster, and was adopted as read, as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Resolutions presents the 
following recommendations for your consid- 
eration: 

Resolved, First, That this Association recom- 
mends a minimum school term of eight 
months; an increase of the general appropria- 
tion for school purposes to eighteen million 
dollars; the consolidation of rural schools 
wherever feasible; the support of the good 
roads movement, for without good roads con- 
solidation is only a dream; the equalization of 
educational opportunities in all parts of the 
state, through additional state aid to the poorer 
school districts of the commonwealth so that 
all children in such districts may enjoy school 
privileges equal to those enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of districts financially more fortunate; 
a minimum salary of fifty dollars per ménth 
for normal school graduates; the payment to 
township high schools of the full appropriation 
as provided by legislative enactment; that the 
minimum salary of county superintendents be 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year and assist- 
ant county superintendents eighteen hundred 
dollars a year; that the special appropriation 
for vocational and continuation schools should 
be continued and increased; that an appropria- 
tion be made for evening schools for the 
Americanization of foreigners; that an insti- 
tution be provided to care for crippled chil- 
dren, this institution to be under control of the 
state and supported by the state; that the 
amount paid to each community for conducting 
vocational schools be increased from a maxi- 
mum of five thousand to a maximum of ten 
thousand dollars for each community; that 
appropriations provide for the payment to 
school districts of one-half the transporta- 
tion of pupils to consolidated schools. 

Resolved, Second, That we commend the 
work of the Teachers’ Retirement Committee 
and reaffirm our support of their work and 
pledge ourselves to renewed effort with the 
coming legislature; that we believe that there 
should be a differentiation in the classification 
of teachers; that specific requirements should 
be established for teachers in high schools and 
that free tuition should be provided for those 
pursuing professional work in summer schools, 
or that a salary recognition be provided for 
those who attend summer schools and make 
satisfactory records therein; that a committee 
be appointed by the chair to study the problem 
of educational journals in this country and 
make a report at the next annual meeting of 
this Association. 

Resolved, Third, That we urge upon the 
attention of the various state educational in- 
stitutions the need for properly trained teach- 
ers for continuation school work and the de- 
sirability of their organizing and developing 
courses of study to supply this need; that we 
recommend the adoption of a more attractive 
page form for the annual volume of proceed- 
ings of the Association; and that the list of 
enrolled members be so arranged as to give the 
enrolled members of the universities, colleges 
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and normal schools under their respective in- 
stitutions; the enrolled members of cities, 
boroughs and townships having superintend- 
ents, be listed separately regardless of the 
counties in which they are located, and that 
the enrolled members of the counties under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the County 
cy eg be listed separately. 

esolved, Fourth, That we heartily endorse 
the purpose and general workings of the Cox 
Child Taber Law, and the Continuation 


Schools that have been established in accord- 


ance with its provisions. The past year has 
done much to define this problem and the way 
is now open to make these schools a most 
effective agency in vocational and industrial 
training; and we recommend that minors 
should be relieved from payment for the med- 
ical examination when they apply for an em- 
ployment certificate. 

esolved, Fifth, That summer schools should 
be established in all normal schools. 

Resolved, Sixth, That we approve of the 
work of the Simplified Spelling Board and of 
the effort to make logical our largely illogical 
orthography, and approve the use of the twelve 
words and the use of “t” instead of “ed” 
in words ending in “ed” pronounced as “t,” 
as adopted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 

Resolved, Seventh, That we believe that the 
high school should continue its process of 
transformation until it becomes a secondary 
school offering to every boy and girl the op- 
portunities he or she needs to realize the high- 
est individual possibilities. Admission of the 
normal child should be conditioned upon age 
and ability to profit by work of the secondary 
school. It should provide the wide variety of 
training appropriate to the development ap- 
proximately from the age of twelve to eighteen 
years; that we believe four years of high 
school work well done should enter a student 
into higher institutions. With this privilege 
should go a standardization of all high school 
courses under the supervision of the State 
Department. While the requirement of tradi- 
tional subject-matter not necessary to the col- 
lege work of the student is undesirable, cer- 
tain standards of attainment should be reached 
both in the core requirements of the curric- 
ulum and in the quality of work throughout 
the course. 

The core requirement of the curriculum in 
this school should include physical training 
and the laws of health, thorough training in 
English as a means of expression, and ele- 
mentary science. Whenever the elementary 
school has not succeeded in giving practical 
mastery of the three R’s, the secondary schools 
should supply the deficiency. Perhaps most 
important of all, the secondary school should 
strive by every possible means to give its 
pupils intelligence in the relations of society 
as they are expressed in the fundamental in- 
stitutions of home, school, church, industry and 
government. Moreover it should aim to reach 
the emotional life of its pupils in such a way 
as to make them eager to assume their respon- 
sibility in a democratic government and social 
order. 

Wherever groups of sufficient size can be 
secured, the secondary school should organ- 
ize continuation classes for children in indus- 
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4 between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
These classes should not be purely academic, 
but should supplement the experience of busi- 
ness and should provide instruction in house- 
hold arts for girls. 

We believe that the trades schools have 
made a large contribution to the cause of edu- 
cational progress, but we also believe that the 
interests of democracy will be best served by 
incorporating their work into the regular sec- 
ondary schools. Certain fundamental indus- 
tries such as wood working, pattern making, 
iron working, printing and household arts 
should find a place in every high school. Tech- 
nical training of a more specialized nature 
should be provided by co-operation with indus- 
tries. By developing the part-time plan, the 
industries of all towns of considerable size 
can be used as laboratories. The work of 
pupils in these industries should be of a com- 
mercial nature and should be paid for at com- 
mercial rates. In this way, the basis of trades 
and the art of salesmanship can be taught more 
successfully than by a purely scholastic method. 

We wish to extend our hearty thanks to the 
school authorities of Harrisburg and to the 
State Department of Education for the enter- 
tainment and courtesies extended to this 
meeting. 

Signed: T. S. Davis, H. B. Work, C. B. 
Robertson, A. C. Rothermel, William D. 
Lewis, Chairman. 

The following resolutions were presented 
after the reading of the formal report, and 
were adopted by the Association: 


In order to provide an incentive for more 
thorough preparation of teachers and to do 
justice to teachers of greater efficiency, be it 

Resolved, That the minimum salary of 
teachers be re-adjusted as follows: , 

1. The minimum salary for teachers holding 
provisional certificates shall be forty-five dol- 
lars per month. 

2. The minimum salary for teachers holding 
professional certificates, state normal school 
certificates, or college provisional certificates 
shall be fifty dollars per month. ’ 

3. The minimum salary for teachers holding 
state permanent certificates, state normal 
diplomas, or college permanent certificates 
shall be sixty dollars per month. 

Resolved, That a committee of three mem- 
bers of the State Educational Association be 
appointed to confer with a similar committee 
which the Teachers’ League is hereby asked 
to appoint to confer with each other in the 
hope that the State Educational Association 
and the League may be amalgamated; said 


“joint committee to report at the annual meet- 


ing in I917. 

The report of David S. Keck, Treas- 
urer, was read by Superintendent Wagner, 
of Carlisle, owing to the illness of Mr. 
Keck. This report is not complete, but will 
be given to date in the volume of proceed- 
ings. The enrollment to January 2oth is 
11,595, the largest known in the history of 
the State Association. 


GOOD WISHES TO PROFESSOR KECK. 


It was ordered that Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Secretary, send the good wishes of the As- 
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sociation to the Treasurer, Prof. David S. 
Keck, who because of illness has been un- 
able to be present at this meeting. He 
wrote as follows: 
Lancaster, December 30, 1916. 
Prof. David S. Keck, 
Keystone State Normal School. 

My dear Friend: We all missed you at 
Harrisburg this week. At the closing session, 
after the report of the treasurer was read by 
Supt. Wagner, it was ordered with much evi- 
dence of earnest regard that the sympathy and 
best wishes of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association be tendered to you in your 
illness. In this motion President Rapp in- 
cluded the direction that I should write you. 
As you know I do this with deep personal 
sympathy, for we have been very pleasantly 
associated these many years. 

You were elected Treasurer at Harrisburg 
in 1885, and for the past thirty years, and 
longer, you have been known to every one in- 
terested as a most painstaking and accurate 
official, an expert in this line of work. Dr. 
Rothermel, with whom you have been long 
associated, has within the past few days 
spoken to me. very heartily of your fidelity to 
duty and your loyalty to faith and friends, I 
have always congratulated you upon the high 
regard in which you were held by our mutual 
friend, Dr. Higbee. For nearly a third of a 
century you have been a factor of account in 
this Association. “It is required of a man 
that he be found faithful,” says the old Bible. 
That you have been. And when your work is 
ended you and your service here will long be 
remembered as one of the traditions of this 
influential body of educators. — 

So, voicing the grateful good-will of those 
who have known you long and well, I wish 
you a Happy New Year. And if, during the 
coming year, to you or me or to you and me 
the door shall open into another chamber of 
the King “larger than this we leave and lof- 
tier,’ may 1917 bring us peace and gladness in 
worthy service beyond anything that we have 
ever known. Truly yours, 

J. P. McCasxey. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President appointed the following 
committees : 

Legislative Committee—Dr. O. P. Corn- 
man, Philadelphia, chairman; Dr. J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg, Supt. Chas. Davis, Steel- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Baker, Harrisburg, and 
Dr. R. W. Sies, Pittsburgh. 

Necrology Committee—Thomas Bock, 
Chester, chairman, Miss Cora Mueller, 
Pittsburgh, Supt. O’Day, Mahanoy City, 
Supt. Burdette Bayle, Ambridge. 

Committee of Three (to confer with the 
National Educational Association).—Dr. J. 
George Becht, Harrisburg, Supt. H. H. 
Baish, Altoona, and Supt. Charles Foos, 
Reading. 

Prof. J. F. Adams made the following 
motion: 

I move that a sufficient number of copies 
of the address of Dr. J. George Becht be 
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rinted in pamphlet form for use of the 

gislative Committee, Superintendents 
and others in promoting legislation. 

The motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Deputy Supt. R. B. Tetrick read the fol- 
lowing report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, which was adopted as read: 

President—Charles Davis, Steelton, 1 
year. ; 


Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 
3 years. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown, 3 
years, 


Second Vice President—Rebecca Orth, 
Harrisburg, I year. 

Member Executive Committee—George 
Wheeler, Philadelphia, 3 years. 

Member Educational Council—C. B. Rob- 
ertson, Pittsburgh, 3 years. 

Signed: R. B. Teitrick, W. Lee Gilmore, 
Jno. W. Snoke, G. S. Machen, R. P. 
Gleason, H. J. Stockton, Frank P. Graves, 
H. L. Freeland, James A. Kell, and F. W. 
Robbins. 


[The President of the Association be- 
comes First Vice-President. ] 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


President Rapp: I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you all most heartily for 
your co-operation in making this meeting 
a success, I now take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you my successor, Charley Davis, 
representing the High School Department, 
the next President of this Association. 

President Davis: Mr. Chairman and Fel- 
low Teachers: At this hour I want to spare 
your feelings at the very start, and tell you 
I do not propose to inflict any speech upon 
you. I want to do three things: First, to 
thank you for the honor. I do not think 
that is personal, so much as a recognition 
of a hard-working Department of this As- 
sociation. So little have I done as a per- 
sonal candidate for this particular office 
that I doubt whether my own Superintend- 
ent knew I was a candidate. Second, I 
wish to tell you that you will have my very 
best efforts to make the next meeting a 
success, and my predecessor and his prede- 
cessor have set such a high standard that 
in the vernacular, I will have to “go some” 
to succeed. Third, and most important, I 
want to ask your hearty support and co- 
operation in the duties which lie before me. 

Supt. Charles Foos: I move we give a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President f.r 
this splendid meeting which, I think, has 
been a record meeting for this Association. 

The motion was carried with enthusiastic 
applause. 

The Association then adjourned. 
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Pennsylvania--The Keystone. 


A Short History 
By Former Governor SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER 







Is rapidly becoming a classic. So good a book is bound soon to take 


first place. 


This book is now the text in the largest three cities of the state, in 
fifty one other cities and large towns, and in hundreds of boroughs 
and townships. 


Superintendent Samuel E. Weber has provided for its use in the Sixth 
Grade A of The Scranton ‘‘ Course of Study ’”’ as follows:— 


. Indians. Time allotment, one week. 
. Characteristics and Customs. 2. Shackamaxon Treaty. 3. Discovery 
of Iron. 


. Read Chapters II, Il, IV. 


Chapters V, VI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Quaker Settlement. 2. The Colony. 


Chapter VII, VIII, IX. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. French and Indian War. 2. Revolution. 


Chapters X, XI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Beginning of the Nation. 2. Rise of Democracy. 3. Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 4. Keystone State. 5. First Steamboat. 


Chapters XII, XIII. Time allotment, two weeks, 
1. War of 1812. 2. Development of the Country. 


Chapters XIV, XV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Rebellion. 


Chapters XVI, XVII. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Reconstruction Period. 2. Slavery. 


- Chapters XVIII, XIX. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Literature. 2. Science and Invention. 


~ Read Chapters XX, XXI, XXII. 


Chapters XXIII, XXIV. Time allotment, one week. 
I. Education. 2. Iron and Coal. 


Chapters XXV, XXVI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Industries and Occupations. 2. Transportation. 


XIII. Read Chapters XXVII, XXVIII, XIX. 
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